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A PORTRAIT EASILY RECOGNISED. 
From Tennyson’s “ Maud.” 


Last week came one to the og | . 
Aad play the gome of the despot kings 

a e © despo y 
Tho’ Tne state bes done it and thrice as wellf: 
This broad-brimm’d hawker of holy thin 
Whose ear is stuft with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war! can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence? 
Put down the passions that make earth Hell! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy, down! cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 
Down too, down at your own fireside, 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with mankind. 


Ab God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 

Who can rule and dare not lie. 





UNDER THE LINDENS. 


Under the lindens lately sat 

A couple, and no more, in chat ; 

Iw what they would be at 
Under the lindens. 


saw four eyes and four lips meet, 
heard the words, How sweet / how sweet / 
Had then the Faeries given a treat 
Under the lindens ? 


ndered long and could not tell 

at dainty P eas’d them both so well : 

Bees! bees! it was your hydromel 
Under the lindens. 


THERE IS NAE LUCK ABOUT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


There is nae luck about the House, 
There is nae luck at a’; 

There is nae luck about the House, 
Now its gude man’s awa’. 

To lead it there’s nae mon alive, 
Like puir Sir Robert Peel, 

It winna prosper—diona thrive— 
Tis gangi to the deil. 

here is nae luck, &c. 


When a’ gude people should unite 
Against the common foe 
Its factions with ilk ither fight, 
Pe J ~~ business go ; 
whilst they jangle, jaw, and jar 
‘And words la enee ti ~ - 
This House of ours neglects the War, 
And everything forbye, 
There is nae luck, &e. 


et 


~ 


Disraeli here, and Gladstone there, 
Indulge in adverse prate, 
And Bright and Cobden idly share 
In wild and vague debate. 
And wee Lord Johnnie Russell, aye, 
Has something to explain, 
And Palmerston his laugh must hae, 
Whilst heroes fall in vain. 
There is nae luck, &. 


As leaves in Autumn fall and fade, 
So bills in Summer die ; 

Scarce ae gude Act thae chiels hae made, 
For a’ they’ve pase’d July ; 

And now is August here, sune 
This gude-for-naething House, 

Wi’ nought, but aiblins mischief dune, 


Will just adjourn to 
There is nae luck, &. 


Oh! gif the parties, out o’ doors, 
As in the House, were split, 
How mony birdies, on the Moors, 
B bpd ny be like mtn ty 
ut parties a’ pursue their game 
Wi’ steadiness an’ zeal, 
When capercailzies ask their aim, 
And not their country’s weal. 
There is nae luck, &c. 


Gin sic a chiel as Roebuck try 
To do the thing he ought, 
His good intent, I ken na why, 
Is sure to come to nought. 
All ends in vapour and in smoke, 
The mountain breeds a mouse, 
All’s barren, e’en the Premier’s joke, 
In this uncanny House, 
There is nae luck, & 


But at their clavers whilst they k 
m4 yt Ay nation’s ills, sinha 
e wind they sow, and whirlwind 
By Sabbatarian Bills. _ 
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John Bull from day to day may bleed, 
Wi’ disregarded lot, 
But on a Sunday they tak’ heed 
John Barleycorn shall not. 
There is nae luck, &. 


Oh! wad about this House sae daft, 
Auld Noll could rise and be, 

From dolties doure and sumphies saft, 
St. Stephen’s Ha’ to free, 

And thander, glow’rin’ at the Mace, 
“ That bauble tak’ awa’!”’ 

Nae better luck than sic disgrace 
Could now the House befa’. 

There is nae luck, &c. 





A VERY SIMPLE STORY. 


4 

That day, Ange was very sad. He felt his heart heavy within him, 
it was so sad to be an orphan—so lone in the world, with nobody to love 
him. It was true Father Mathurin was very kind to him; but then he 
did not take much notice of Ange, for he was a very little boy; and old 
Jeannette was really cross, and scolded him almost every day, in spite of 
everything he did to please her. How different it was with the other 
boys of the choir : they had all homes, and mothers to love and tend 
them, and sisters to play with. Guillahme had a brother, a soldier, who 
took him on his knee, and told him wonderful stories of foreign parts 
when he went home from the choir, aud showed him his sword and his 

n, and taught him how he should use it if he should live to be a man. 

ittle Charles had a sister who sung, and taught him to sing his part so 
well in the choir, that Father Mathurin praised him above all other, and 
made him lead the others. Poor Ange! He had no brother, no sisters. 
He lived wth Father Mathurin and old Jeannette, who took no thought of 
telling stories to amuse him, and no one helped him with his lessons, so 
that he was often in disgrace, though he tried to do well, and loved Fa- 
ther Mathurin very much, and wished to please him. 

This day, Ange thought more than ever on all these things. Jean- 
nette had been unusually cross; and the lessons he had to learn seemed 
as if they would not stay properly in his head. It had been a very diffi- 
cult mass that morning, and Ange felt that he was singing wrong. He 
thought Father Mathurin’s eyes were fixed severely upon thim all the 
time, and the whole chur ch 2 .. with the discord of his 
little voice. 

Accordingly, when Ange went with the other boys to the evenirg ser- 
vice, his large eyes were red with weeping, and there was something very 
like despair gnawing at his heart. 

It was a very beautiful sacred-looking place, that old Cathedral, those 
high Gothic arches of sad-coloured stone, now and then tinged with beau- 
tiful colours from the sun’s rays through the windows of many-coloured 
stained glass. And the old carved oak pulpit, black with age; and the 
choir ; and the very high seat where Ange sat, all curiously carved, and 
some with such strange hobgoblin-lookiug figures, so unreal, and yet so 
life-like, that they seemed almost to move in the twilight ; and Ange 
would have been dreadfully frightened—only that he knew where he was, 
and in whose service, and he feit that no evil power could harm him so 
long as he put his trust in his Lord and Master. 

The sun was not set ; its rays still came through the stained glass, and 
rested first on one head and then on another of the boys in the choir ; and 
last of all it came to Ange’s head, and then it went away altogether, and 
the church grew darker, and the organ played solemn and grand music, 
and the odour of incense still rested on the air. And the church grew darker 
and darker, and lights were lighted in different parts, but they seemed to 
buro very dimly, and to make little aureoles rouod themselves, and leave 
every one else in darkness—the cathedral was too vast for anything but 
the sun to light it; and Father Mathurin mounted into the pulpit, to 
preach. And Ange, wearied with weeping and sorrow, felt a repose steal- 
ing over his troubled little heart. Aud he tried very hard to listen to 
what Father Mathurin was saying, and to keep bis eyes wide open and 
fixed upon him ; bat he could not do it. It seemed as though two leaden 
weights were tied to his eyes ; and then, when he did open them, Father 
Mathurin seemed to be spinning about, and his voice sounded more 
like the buzzing of bees than Ange’s native language. The strug- 
gle lasted some time, and Ange rubbed his eyes again and again ; but it 
was of no use, and at last the poor little head fell upon his breast, and 
Ange fell fast asleep. 

Guillaume, who sat next Ange, was busy whispering to the boy next 
him, how his brother’s regiment was ordered to Paris, and so Jeaa 
would see the beautiful queen, and perhaps be made a captain by her, for 
he was a very handsome man, so the queen could not fail to notice him, 
Guillaume thought ; and Guillaume was io such a hurry to run home and 
talk to Jean about it, that he never thought of Ange ; and indeed if he 
had, he would have thought that Ange was already gone home, for the 
arms of the seat were so large, and so much carved, and Ange had sunk 
down 80 much since he had tallen asleep, that he really did not look like 
@ little boy at all, but more like a heap of something left in the choir 
that nobody felt inclined to take any notice of. 

Father Mathurin’s sermon was ended, and the lights were all put 
out, and the people left the church one by one, and then the last step was 
heard through the lofty building; and then the sound of the 
great key in the old lock, and the clink ot the other keys on the same 
bunch, as the old verger locked the doors ; and then a deep silence—and 
little Ange was still asleep in the choir. 

Still sleeping, softly, peacetuliy, innocently, as though he had been on 

e softest bed of down,—a sleep that retreshed his weariness, and made 
him lose all thought of trouble. First, he slept in all unconsciousness, 
every thought drowned in the world of sleep ; then came a beautiful vi- 
sion before him—an angel so pure and beautiful, there was a light of 
glory around him, and as he drew near to Ange, he seemed to bring an at- 
mosphere of music with him; and Ange, though he knew it was a spirit, 
felt no fear. And thea Ange, in his dream, fell upon his knees, and 
prayed that Jeannette’s heart might be softened towards him ; that he 
might have streugth to be good, and that there might be somebody to love 
him like a mother, Then, by the angel’s side, faintly shadowed out, was 
& pale, wan face, and frail, slender torm, beautiful, but sad, and in her 
arms, resting its head upon her shoulder, lay a beautiful child. To these 
trate pec hi cous the angel pointed, and Ange cried, clasping his 

 angpen : ; ; 
sealing Gite . sq om on his knees, and with tears of hope and joy 

* On, how I would love her, angel, is she not my mother ?”” 

And the figures faded away ; aud the angel came quite close to Ange 
and leant over him ; and then a peace greater than before came over 
him, and the sleep of unconsciousness returned. 

What noise was that that startled Ange out of his sleep? How heavy 





old Jeannette trod—she who always wore list shoes in the house! Ab, 
Ange must have overslept himself, and Jeannette must have on her 
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sabots to go to market! But that sound—it was a key turning in a lock 
and then, the sound of huge heavy doors ber thrown open. “ 

am 1?” cried little Ange, getting up and rabbing his eyes ; and then he 
stared round him, first amazed and then In the cathedral he had 
slept all night—in the cathedral! And came the terrible any ad 
of how old Jeannette would scold him, and how displeased Father 
thurin would be. And then he sat down and cried ep Mattie 

by this new trouble, pers he go home, for fear of 
not knowing what in the world he should do. But then Ange dried his 
tears—for the thought of his dream came into his mind—and prayed 
he might be ed to do that which was right ; and then he rose 
took off bis little chorister’s gown, and folded {t up, as he usually 
after service, and he smoo his hair as well as he could, that he 
not look disorderly, and walked out of the wide-opened church-door 
a strengthened heart, — to make a full confession to Father Ma- 
thurin of how he had fallen asleep during his sermon, aud slept all night 
in the cathedral. 


IL 

Ange ran all the way to Father Mathurin’s; he would not a 
moment, or even walk slowly, for fear his courage should fail him. 
intended to throw himself first at Father Matburin’s feet, and, if he should 
be so fortunate as to procure his pardon, to prevail upon him to inter- 
cede with old Jeannette, of whom Ange stood so greatly in dread. 

When Ange arrived at Father Mathurin’s house, he was surprised to 
find a group of neighbours round the door, for it was yet very early, and 
he had quite —— that it was the day when the boys of the choir were 
paid their weekly salary. A mother or sister came with each boy ; for 
though Father Mathurin gave the money into their own haate, yet, when 
all had been paid, be came to the door, spoke to the parents, and saw that 
the money was safely delivered up to them, that it might not be ill spent. 
But poor Ange had forgotten the importance of the day, his heart was 60 
full of his dream, and he thought it was some ial malice on the part 
of old Jeannette to make bis more pu Poor Ange’s heart 
sunk within him, and he bp fain have ran _ ; rye — ae 
strange new strength, not his own, eu porting > aD made way 
manfully through the little crowd. Jeannette stood on the d 


talking to the nei; ; bat, when Ange came near her, she 
hold of tarning little face towards her, said, “ ’ 
how bright ! Where hast thou been #0 early?” And wher 
Ange had passed, he heard her say to the neighbours, “ Is be not a beau- 
tifal boy, oar Ange?” Ange was quite bewildered. It seemed as thou, 

he was still dreaming. How that Jeannette should be so kind ! 
How strange that she should never have him! And so Ange, lost 
in these conjectures, tried to find his way to Father Matharin’s room, but 
tie wae too late: the boys were all coming out. 

Ange was very glad it was over, for he dreaded being disgraced before 
the other boys, and he knew he had done very wrong to fall asleep during 
Father Matburin’s sermon ; so he ome ss into Father Mathurin’s 
room, and waited till he should come * 

Now Ange bad a little room all to himself, at Father Mathurin’s house, 
and every night Jeannette put his supper there while he was at the even- 
ing service ; for she loved to spend the evening with Margot, and then 
they gossipped together merrily about their neighbours, which they would 
not have liked to do so well if Ange had been with them in the kitchen ; 
and Father Mathurin always spent the evening alone, reading and writ- 
ing, and it would have annoyed him very much: to have such a little boy 
as Ange in the room with him. So Ange always spent the evening quite 
alone ; and so it was that neither Jeannette nor Father Mathurin koew 
that he had been out of the house all night. 

“ Ange!” and Ange started up hastily, and his heart throbbed very 
much, for it was Father Mathurin who entered the room, and the 
tone of his voice was angry ; “ How is it that thou hast lain in bed so late 
= yee dost thou not know how many temptations laziness leadeth 
thee into 

* Father,” answered Ange, more and more ,» “I have never 
been in bed all night. Iam very, very sorry, but I fell asleep durin 

our sermon, and I slept all night in the cathedral, and it was not 

ietre opened the doors this morning that I awoke and ran here. Do, do 
forgive me,’’ and little Ange clasped his hands together and looked up in 
Father Mathurin’s face. 

“ Poor, pour child,’’ and something like a tear glistened in his eye, and 
his heart smote him for this poor little one ; for who but a desolate and 
uncared for child could have been a whole night away from his home and 
none miss him? 

Ange had no kind mother or sister to take his money, so that he al- 
ways gave his weekly salary back to Father Mathurin, but this day Fa- 
ther Mathurin told Ange to keep it. 

“ Jeannette tellsime,” he said, “ that thou art in want of a new cap, so 
go, my child, and choose it for thyself; and then Father Mathurin 
stooped dewn and kissed Ange, for he wished to be very kind, but he was 
naturally a very grave man, and not much used to children, and he really 
did not know how to seem kind to them. As soon as Ange was gone, 
however, he sent for Jeannette, and found fault with her for not paying 
more attention to ane. , 

“ Remember,” said Father Mathurin, “who said ‘suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not,’ and think how much we ought to 
love and tend them for his sake.’’ 

But old Jeannette was very angry at being found fault with, as people 
often are when they kaow they are wrong ; and when she had left Father 
Mathurin she grumbled to herself about that troublesome boy, who was 
always getting her into some trouble or other, and then she went into 
neighbour Margot, who declared she would not bear it any longer, if she 
were Jeannette. 

So Ange went out to bay his cap with the money Father Mathurin had 
given him, but he had not been out two minutes before he had forgotten 
all about it; he really could think of nothing but his dream, when he 
walked up and down the streets instead of looking for a fit shop to bay 
his cap ; be looked everywhere for the two figures in his dream ; he felt 
so certain he should fiad them somewhere, so sure that the angel had 
meant he should see them in reality. 

Ange always loved to wander about that old town, it had been very 
large and prosperous, and though now its brightest days were over, yet it 
had that sacred air of the past about it far more endearing than if it had 
been the newest and most flourishing of towns. 

The houses were built half of wood and there was a great deal of carv- 
ing about them, and there were the oddest signs over the shops to indi- 
cate the occupation of the owner, and quaint inscriptions ; and then the 
first story invariably projected over the street, and made a sort of arcade 
for the passers by, and the pointed gables stood out in bold relief against 
the clear bright sky. Then, though the grass did grow in some of the 
streets because there was so little thoroughfare, yet Ange knew the face 
of almost every one he met (and this could not have been in a thickly 
populated town), and many stopped to speak a kind word to the little 
chorister. 

Ange met Guillaume, who was in high glee, and invited him to come 
and see his brother’s bright new regimentals ; but Ange said he could not 
go that day, and then he came to the part of the town where the fair was, 
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-@nd little Marguerite chafed her hands; and then there came a faint sigh, 
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and there he saw a van of wild beasts and a dancing bear, and a policbi- 
nelle, which would once bave amused him very much; there too were 
pop-guns to shoot at a target, and many other amusements, which would 

erally have delighted Ange above all things. Bat now he could not 

his attention on anything, bis eyes were ever watching through the 
crowd ,for those two loved figures; and though hope grew fainter and 
fainter, faith in the beautiful angel cheered bis heart, and little Ange 
wandered on determined not to despair. 

The sun sunk lower in the heavens, and the brightness of the day was 
over, and it gave the world a melancholy tinge like the rays of depart 
ing hope. Ange was weary and worn with hope deferred, and at last he 
sat down by a grotesquely carved stone fountain, which was in a centre 
place where four streets met, and there, though there were many many 
Rossing and the busy hum of voices all around him, Ange felt quite alone. 

e sat in the sunlight and it gilded bis hair and made the ever-falling 
water bebind him sparkle like diamonds, and he gazed upon the setting 
_— of the sun, and seemed as though he could sec far, far beyond 

is world ; and he thought how easy it would be to the great, and wise, 
and merciful Creator of that glorious sun to make his lit le heart happy, 
and give him to love those sweet beings the angel bad poioted to in his 
dream; and Ange prayed again with the intensity of al! his beart, aud 
the fouatain ever falling murmured music to his prayer. : 

And now Ange saw by the sunbeams that it was time for evening set 
vice, but the cathedral was very near, and he thought he might venture 
to stay a few minutes longer ; it was almost the first time be had rested 
that day. There he sat languid and tired, with his little bead resting on 
his band, when suddenly he starte@—a shudder passed all over bis frame ; 
he saw at the corner of one of those foar streets the figure of bis dream, 
pale and wan, with an expression of suffering and resiguation that sanc- 
tifed her face. Poorly clad, jostled by passers-by to all of whom she 
seemed @ stranger, she stood like a wanderer seeking a home, but the 
child ever clasped to ber breast seemed suuk in sleep, unconscious for the 
time of sorrow or want. Ange would fain have run towards her, but be 
could not move ; he had tried to stand up, but his little legs trembled, so 
that he was obliged to sit down again. But what was his joy when the 
figure.moved across herself to meet him! How he stretched out his arms 
towards her! how anxiously he watched each trembliug footstep! She 
seemed so weak she cuuld hardly stand. How he trembled lest any of the 
carts or carriages in the street should touch her! 

‘ane @ minute; that horse is going to back now. Oh, quick— 
kY 

. Ange could not help crying as he watched her, for there were now 

Many more people than usual in the street on account of the fair, and it 

was impossible for her to hear him, 

-4* She is safe! she is safe!’ cried Ange, in a tone of joy and triumph. 

When, just as he spoke, her foot slipped, and the child fell from her 


Ange gave a fearful shriek. The child was almost under a borse’s 

bi Auother instant, and his new found sister would be dead before 
eyes. 
*“ Thank God—thank God, he has saved her!” 

Without thinking in the least of himself—whether of the danger he ran, 
or of how weak and powerless a little fellow he was—Ange dashed for- 
ward. Another second, and they would both bave been trodden down ; 
but he had seized the happy moment. The horse, frightened, reared ; 
and in that moment Ange seized the affrighted little one from the ground, 
and now she was safely nestling in his arms. 
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Ange placed the little one gently on the ground by the fountain, and 
iknelt dowa by the mother. The little girl cried bitterly, for she thought 
her mother was dead ; aud Ange tried to comfort her, though in his own 
heart he thought so too. But Ange sprinkled water on the mother’s face, 


and Ange’s heart beat for joy, and little Marguerite kissed her mother’s 
face und hands in ecstacy, and bathed her in her tears. 

-“ Where is your home ?”’ said Ange. ‘ 

‘* We have no home,” said Marguerite, “since my father died ; and we 
‘have come a long, long way, and I am so hungry ; and mother says she’s 
no more bread to give me.” And little Marguerite cried again. 

“This made Ange very miserable. At first he thought he would rua 
home, but then he recollected that Father Mathurin would be in the ca- 
thedral, and certainly Jeannette would give him nothing. Then he 
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money I gave thee?” Bat, just then Jeannette came to say that neigh- 
bour Jacques wished to speak with Father Mathurin, and Father Mathu- 
rin told Jeannette to ask bim to come in; aad neighbour Jacques entered, 
cap in hand, and told how little Ange had brought him a silver coin to 
buy a loaf, aud how he bad wondered how Ange came by so much mo- 
ney ; and finally, how he had brought the change back to Father Mathu- 
rio. And then Father Mathurin told Jacques how be had given Ange the 
money to buy a cap, and how Ange had spent it to buy some bread for 
Madelaine and Marguerite ; for he would not bave little Ange suspected 
of so wicked a thing as having stolen the mouey. And then neighbour 
Jacques took his leave, and Father Mathurin bade Ange good-night, aud 
said be was sure to sleep well, because he was a very good boy. And 
Ange felt so bappy, that he thought he should never get to sleep at all ; 
but there he was wrong, for he was soon fast, fast asleep, and dreamiog 
the strangest jumble of things imaginable. 

The next morning, Father Mathurin aud Ange went to Dame Ponsard’s, 
and there they found poor Madelaine very, very ill: and the doctor whom 
kind Dame Ponsard sent for said it was a fever, so every one was afraid 
to go near poor Madelaine for fear of infection, and there was only little 
Marguerite to watch by ber and to smooth her pillow, and give her the 
medicine that Dr. Maynard had sent her. And Marguerite was a very 
little girl—much younger than Ange—and so it seemed to Ange impossi- 
ble that she could do all this by herself; and s6 Ange beggeda 
to be allowed to stay and wate by bis mother, as he catled Madelatne. 
And Ange stayed with Madelaine, and he walked about so gently on his 
tiptoes in the room, that he might not disturb her; and he smoothed her 
pillow with his soft little hand far gentler than the gentlest nurse ; and 
the instant she moved, he came to give her medicine, or some tisane 
. moisten her parched mouth ; and he never wearied in this labour of 
ove. 

Sometimes, when Madelaine was getting better, when she fell asleep, 
Ange and Marguerite went for a walk, and it seemed to Auge that the 
birds sang clearer and flowers smelt sweeter, and the very river danced 
with a joy it had not known before ; and they gathered large bouquets of 
wild flowers to decorate the sick room, and made daisy ch as they sat 
to rest by the river’s side. 


Iv. 

Madelaine grew better and better; and when she returned to health 
she fuund she bad two children to love instead of one. Aud Father Ma- 
thurin agreed that Ange should live with Madelaine and Marguerite ; and 
Dame Ponsard found that Madelaine was a very good needlewoman, and 
she gave her work to do, and persuaded many of the neighbours to give 
her work too: eo that with what Madelaine gained and what Ange gained 
they had enough to live very comfortably ; and Marguerite went to the 
Sunday-school, and helped her mother about the house on week days. 
And then, when there was a market, she sold flowers, for where they 
lived there was a very pretty little garden, and Ange worked in it all his 
leisure hours, and grew lovely flowers for Marguerite to sell at the 
market. 

Ob, how different Ange’s evenings were now !—how Margucrite’s little 
face beamed with joy when he came home ; aud what a nice supper Ma- 
delaine always bad tor him! Simple as it was, it seemed the daiatiest of 
food to him—they were so happy eating it together. 

Time passed on, and Ange was no longer a very little boy; but grew 
to be tal! and strong and handsome and Marguerite grew to be the neat- 
est, prettiest little maid in all the village. 

And when Dame Ponsard’s daughter Blanche was married, all said 
Auge was the bandsomest youth at the wedding-dance, and none danced 
80 lightly or spoke so gaily as he. 

And ofiea when Marguerite went to evening service and walked home 
with Auge, they would rest together on the stone coping of that same 
fountaio, with the ever-murmuring water behind them, and the sun set- 
ting just as it did of yore ; and Apge would tell Margaerite all that he 
bad hoped and prayed on that same epot years before, and how fully his 
dreams of happiness were realized now ; and tears of gratitude would 
come into Marguerite’s eyes when she thought of all that Ange had done 
for them. 

As the time passed on, Dame Ponsard called upon Madelaine, and she 
said she thought Marguerite might do something better than sell flowers 
at the market. And then she told how Fauchette was married, and she 
wanted somebody to supply her place, and thought Marguerite would 
suit exactly. And Marguerite, though she was very sorry to leave her 
mother and Ange, was yet delighted at the thought of doing something 





thought he would go to a baker’s shop, and beg some bread. Margue- 
rite’s mother tried to rise, but she could not ; her strength was exhausted, 
aad she sank back again. Still Ange and Marguerite managed to rest 
her more comfortably against the stone coping of the fountain ; and then 
Ange began to think again what he should do, To assist him ia think- 
ing, he put his hands in his pockets ; and there—ob, joy !—lay the bright 
silver piece Father Mathurin bad given him that morniag to buy his cap, 
aod which Ange—utterly unused as he was to have mouey—had totally* 
forgotten. 

‘How sapremely happy little Ange felt now, and how skilfully he avoid- 
ed the carriages and carts ; and how lightly aud quickly he flew to neigh- 
bour Jacques, who kept a baker’s shop. } 

“ Will ubis buy a loaf, neighbour Jacques?” asked Auge, putting down 
the silver coin. ‘ 

Jacques gave him the loaf, and off bounded Ange, never heeding or 
hearing who cried out as loud he could, “Stop, stop, my little man; thou 
hast given me too much.” 

‘* Ange gave some to Madelaine and some to Marguerite; and then he 
sat aud looked at them; and be could not help saying to himself, ‘Oh 
how happy Iam!” And then he thought of Him who had heard his 
prayer, and given him his heart’s desire ; and Ange prayed a prayer of 
thankfulness, and tears of joy rolled down his cheeks, fur his heart was 
very full. Now, it happened that while Ange was sitting there, enjoying 
the luxary of a good action, and Madelaine and Marguerite were eating 
their bread, Dame Ponsard passed with her fair youug daughter, both 
very gaily attired, having come from the fair. 

ame /’onsard was the hostess of the Bell, and she was a kind motherly 
sort of woman, aad knew Ange very well; for mauy a sou she had given 
him to run messages for her, and sweetmeats and apples, and many things 


she thought likely to please a little boy. So wheu she saw Ange sitting 


by the fountain, she stopped. j 

“Why, Ange, how is it that thou art not at church? Father Mathurin 
will reprove thee. Why dost thou dawdle here—badst thou not all day 
to play?” , 

sddiine answered for him. She told how he had saved her child, 

and how she was fainting irom want, and he had brought her bread to 
eat; and then she clasped Ange to her heart, and blessed him, And 
Dame Ponsard’s daughter took Ange’s little hand, and pressed it, and 
said, “Dear Ange!” And Ange blushed very red with so much praise, 
and wondered why they should praise him so much, whea he had only 
done what had made him so very, very happy. : 

* Where is thy husband ?’’ said Dame Poosard to Madelaine. 

«* My busband was a soldier, and was killed a mouth ago in the war,” 
answered poor Madelaine. Aud then she turued so very, very pale, Auge 
thought she was going to faint again. And the wind biew cold, for the 
sun was set ; and Dame Ponsard wrapped her closer rcund her, and thea 
she said— 

“ Where dost thou sleep this night?” 

*« God only knows,” answered Madelaine, “for I have no money—no 
friends.” 

Then Dame Ponsard paused a moment, and she looked at Madelaine, 
and she looked at Marguerite; and her daughter Blanche saw what was 

g in her mind, aud she said, “ Do, dear mother.” And Dame Pon- 
gard did not want much pressing, for her own heart had spoken warmly 
enough in Madelaine’s behalf. So she turned to poor Madelaine, and 
said, “Come, thou shalt sleep in my house to-night.’’ Aad thea Blanche 
took little Marguerite by the haad, all brightly clad as she was; and 
Ange put his hand ia Madelaine’s, and they all weat to Dame Poasard’s 
house. , 

And Dame Ponsard pressed Ange to stay and sup with them, but he 
thanked her very mach, but said he must ran home to Father Ma- 
tburin’s. . 

This time, naturally enough, Ange did not in the least expect Jean- 
nette would have missed him; but hardly had be seated himself in bis 
own little room, and began to eat his apples and bread, than Jeaunette 
entered. Her face was quite red with anger, and she raa up to Ange, 

and shook him violently. “ Where hast thoa been all day, thou little tor- 
ment?’ she cried. “And why didst thou not come home to thy dinner , 
—and where is the money Father Matburin gave thee to buy a cap: 
Thou hast bought no cap with it, 1 warrant.” And Jeannette felt in 
Ange’s empty pockets, and drew them out triumphantly ; and then she 
fell to shaking Ange again, and boxed his ears again, and took away bis 
apples ; and all this time Ange could not think of a single word to say to 
quiet her. And then Father Mathurin’s step was heard, and he entered, 
and led Ange away to his own room. Aad then Father Mathurin sat 
Ange’upon his knee, and said very gravely, “Now, Ange, icll me the 
Arath—where hast thou been all day, and what hast thou doue with the 


for herself ; for though they were so happy, they were still very poor. 
And so Marguerite went to be Dame Ponsard’s little maid at the Bell, 
and Madelaiue and Ange found it very triste without ber at first, though 





little maid possible, and with such a cheerful, loveable face that every- 
body was possessed in her favour. 

On Sundays how happy she was to wander in the woods and by the ri- 
ver with Ange ; and they talked together of the future, and made such 
golden plans ; and in their plaus they were always together. It seemed 
quite impossible now that Madelaine, Marguerite, and Ange should ever 
be separated. 

» And then came a busy time in the town, for it was the conscription, 
and some hearts beat high with hopes of glory, and some were loth to 
leave their homes, and mothers’ hearts were anxious. The town was full 
of military. and there was Guillaume’s brother Jean, with gay ribbons in 
his cap, going about the town to}persuade the youog men how happy a 
soldier’s life was, and bow charming it was to travel and see the world 
—so much better than remaining all one’s life in this little stupid 
towa. 

Jean tried to persuade Ange too, but that he could not do, for Ange 

knew what it was to be without a home ; and, besides, he would not have 
left Madelaine and Marguerite of his own free will for any pleasures that 
could be offered him. 
At this time, too, the chateau was full of people, and there were to be 
very grand doings there imdeed ; for the youog Count Isidore was coming 
of age, and so there were fétes and balls and hunts all the day long ; and 
as it happened that the young Count’s birthday was on the first of May, 
the May-day {éte was to be held in his beautifal park. And that morn- 
ing there was to be a carol sang under his window, which had been com- 
posed expressly for the occasion, and Monsieur Freron, the organ-master, 
declared that Marguerite should sing the first and lead all the rest ; and 
he taught her how she should raise her little hand whea it was time to 
begin, eo that they might all sing together, so that the voices might not 
come one after another, like birds flying, as he said. 

Dame Ponsard, when she heard what an important part Marguerite was 
to play in the festivities, was particularly anxious that Marguerite should 
look particularly rice ; and so she gave her a very handsome dark blue silk 
quilted petticoat that had belonged to Blanche, and lent ber some beauti- 
iul old lace for her little cap. And Ange had been secretly saving up 
money little by little, so as to be able to buy Marguerite a pair of gold 
ear-riogs, and these he gave her on that morning, so that Marguerite did 
indeed look quite a little pearl that day. She had on clocked stockings, 
and neat black shoes with high red heels, such as they used to wear in 
those days, and such a pretty chintz boddice and skirt, tucked up so as 
to show ber quilted potticoat, and a black hood and cloak, and a dainty 
little muff, aud, lastiy, a beautiful bunch of spring flowers, which Ange 
bad brought her from the garden. 

And so, on that May morning, when the dew was yet on the grass, 
and the sun’s rays seemed to cover the whole earth with diamonds, the 
little choir took their way to the cld chateau, and there ranged them- 
selves under the window of the young lord, to waken him up that day, 
with melody. When they were all grouped lightly before the window 
and ready to begin, Marguerite raised her little hand as a signal for them 
all, Then the chorus began ; and, last of all, the young. lord himself 
opened his window wide, and looked down upon them. he boys took 
off their caps, and shouted, the girls curtsied and waved their handker- 
chiefs, and the young Count threw down a namber of bright gold pieces 
among them, and then there wasa great cry of “ Long live Count Isi- 
dore!” and then they went away. 

Later in the day there was a beaatifal May-pole, and a band for the 
dancers. The park seemed perfectly lighted up with the many gay dres- 
ses and happy faces that were scattered about it. The trees were in their 
freshest greeu, and the frolicsome wind seemed to carry the peals of laugh- 
ter through their branches, and make them wave and quiver with plea- 
sure, Then, about mid-day, came all the guests from the chateau, beau- 
tifully dressed, and the young lord in the midst of them, with a beautiful 
wreath of flowers in his hand; aud the ladies with him were laughing 
and talking, and their silk dresses rustled and gleamed so in the sun, 
and they wore high powdered hair, and then such dainty little different 
coloured hats to keep off the sun. 

All the girls of the village were bidden to come forward that the 
Count might see who was most worthy of the crown. Of each he asked 
her name, aud said some kind word, and held council of the two hand- 
some ladies, and sent for Father Mathurin, and spoke tohim. Thea, to 
Marguerite’s great surprise little Rosalie came bounding up to her where 





she sat under a tree with Auge, and said, “* Marguerite, Marguerite! you 
are to be Queen of the May, and you must come now and receive the 


they went to see her very often. Marguerite became the neatest, handiest’ 





crown.” Marguerite blushed till she looked a thousand times prettier 
than before, and Ange felt happy and proud of her. Marguerite ad- 
vanced before the yoang Count, and he spoke very kindly to her, and 
placed the crown gently on her head, and told her that, as he had put the 
crown upon her fair young bead and made her queen, she must try more 
than ever to be virtuous and good. 

One of the handsome ladies came forward, and said: “ My name is the 
Marquise de Belle Isle, and you must keep this for my sake.”” While she was 
saying this, she tied round Marguerite’s neck a piece of black velvet, to 
which was attached a beautiful gold cross. The other lady, who was 
much younger, and very lovely, gave Marguerite a bright cerise-coloured 
little purse, and said : “‘ My name is Mademoiselle de Bruntiére, and you 
must keep this for remembrance of me.” Marguerite curtsied, and thank- 
ed them very much, and returned to her companions ; and they all 
crowded round her to see the beautiful wreath, and cross, and purse, and 
hear all that had been said to her. 

Then, in the soft twilight, each returned to his home, bearing bouquets 
of wild spring flowers from the woods, and the nightingales sang in the 
soft evening air, and there was a still sweeter murmar of happy voices 
as they passed through the lanes. 


v. 
But the prosperity of the little family was destined not to be of long 


ed | duration. Something occurred which promised to break up all their 


peacefal happiness. Apge Was drawn for the conscription. 

On the evening of that dreadful day, Ange, with a heavy heart, came 
to see Marguerite, and acquaint ber with the misfortune that had befallen 
them ; the tears flowed silently down Marguerite’s pale faee, and Ange 
could find no words to comfort hér as they stood together in the twilight, 
in the porch, and the old sign of the Bell swung drearily to and fro be- 
fore them. Long it was, before Ange could tear himself away that night, 
and wearily and drearily poor Marguerite entered the ‘house, after she 
had watched Ange dewn the street, and seen his figure grow less and lees 
in the dusk of the evening. ‘Then Marguerite retired to her own little 
room, aad threw herself ou her bed, and cried as though her heart would 
break. Then she sat up, and thought. 

There was a way to set free Ange, but then that way seemed iteelf an 
impossibility. Blauche’s husband had been drawn, had been bought off ; 
but, todo that for-Ange, Marguerite must possess twenty louis—and that 
seemed perfectly impossible—poor Marguerite’s wages were only ten crowns 
a-year, and that was just two louis and a half, then there were the four 
sous that had been given to Marguerite in the little purse ; and the bright 
golden louis the young Count had thrown from the window, all of which 
Madelaine had in keeping for her. Then Marguerite thought of her ear- 
rings and cross, and wondered how much they were worth, the ear-rings 
dear Ange had given her, and Marguerite kissed t em for his sake ; and 
with all this woe weighing upon her mind, poor Marguerite went to bed, 
and fell asleep, murmuring Twenty louis—Tweuty louis! 

The next day as she was dressing herself Marguerite remembered how 
Angelique, the daughter of Farmer Bouset, had admired her ear-rings— 
how she had said they were the prettiest she had ever seen, and that she 
should try and get a pair like them, Yes, certainly, Angelique would 
buy the ear-rings, and, perhaps, the cross, too; for he wasa rich man, 
Farmer Bouset, and very fond of Angelique. So Marguerite asked Dame 
Ponsard’s leave to go out for the day ; and she would not say a word 
about it to Madelaine or Ange, for fear he should try and prevent her 
selling the ear-rings. Marguerite put on her cloak and hood, and tied up 
her ear-rings and cross in her handkerchief, and she then, with a heavy 
heart, took her way to Farmer Bouset’s, quite alone. 

It was a long, loag way up hill and down dale, but a very beautifal 
road. The morning was fresh, and clear, and everything in nature look- 
ed very lovely with its young spring dress; and there were wild lilies 
and violet, and primroses, on either side of the road, and the birds sang 
very sweetly ; but Marguerite took no heed of all these beauties now ; 
and the birds’ songs did not seem for her, and the flowers looked faded ia 
her eyes, for the thought that Ange was going to leave them had taken 
all beauty from everything. 

And when Marguerite reached the top of the last hill she felt very hot 
and weary, and so sat down on the soft grass, mixed with wild thyme, 
and heather, to rest ; and the wild ferns grew so tall around her, that they 
almost made a shade ; and then Marguerite untied her handkerchief, in 
which were the ear-rings and the cross, to look at them as her own, for 
the last time. And, as she sat there, Marguerite grew very thirsty, and 
then she bethought her of a little mountain-rill, which came out of a rock 
close by, that was celebrated for its delicious water. and so Marguerite 
put the haudkercbief down, with her ear-rings upon it—in a eonspicuous 
spot, where she should be sure to see it again in a moment—and then she 
ran to get the water ; and the wind was so great that it almost blew 
Margcerite’s petticoat over her head, as she stooped to catch the water 
in her hands ; and it had made Marguerite’s hair quite rough, so she stood 
for a moment to smooth it with her wet hands, that she might not look 
untidy when she arrived at the farm. 

But when Marguerite returned to the spot where she thought she had 
left her handkerchief, there it was not. She searched a long time in vain, 
without seeing anything of either ear-rings or handkerchief; but at last, 
at some distance from her, blown by the wind, she saw something white, 
that looked more like a piece of white paper than anything else. She 
ran after it, aud it was blown on and on: still she followed, and at last 
reached it. Marguerite picked up the handkerchief, but earrings and 
Cross were gone—it was the empty shell without the kernel. 

The whole day Marguerite wandered about the common, but, alas! 
there were so many tall ferns, and so much heather and wild thyme 
everywhere, she could never feel certain of the precise spot where she 
had been. Sometimes she thought it was one place where she had aat 
down, sometimes another ; and she searched and searched the whole day 
long quite uselessly, and then she saw that it was near sunset, and that 
day it would be no use searching any more. With a heavy heart and 
weary feet, Marguerite took her way home. 

Once again by the fountain sat Marguerite and Ange ; and Marguerite, 
foot-sore and sad, told Ange how she had lost the ear-rings and cross, and 
so all hope of their being able to raise twenty louis was gone. Margue- 
rite, quite overcome, hid her face ia her handkerchief aud wept bitterly. 
Just then came the sound of a horse’s footsteps close to them, and Mar- 
guerite, despite her grief, looked up, and saw the young Count Isidore. 
And when he saw Marguerite’s face, he stopped his horse and said : 

«“ par, art thou not the Queen of May? What has made thee go soon 
in tears ?’ 

And then Marguerite told him how Ange had been drawn for the con- 
scription, and how she had gone to sell the ear-rings and the cross the 
handsome lady had given her to Angelique of the Bouset farm ; how on 
the common the ear-rings had been lost. And then Marguerite’s tears 
flowed a-fresh. 

The young Count passed on, and looked very grave, for he had had so 
many petitious about the conscription that he had been obliged to refuse 
all, and felt he could not openly do anything for Ange and Marguerite. 

When Marguerite returned that night to Dame Ponsard’s, she found 
some very grand people indeed were coming to dine there the next day, 
and the whole house was in a state of confusion preparing things for 
them. The dining-room was to be decorated with laurels and flowers, 
and the band of the young Count’s regiment was to play during dioner, 
and every honour was to be paid them ; for though these travellers were 
only called the Comte and Comtesse du Nord, yet the courier said that 
was a feigned name, and they were, in fact, heirs to one of the greatest 
crowns in Europe. P 

The next day Marguerite could not go to look after her ear-rings, for 
she had a great deal to do. 

All day these great people were expected, and at last there was a great 
noise of carriages, and they stopped before the door of the Bell, and a 
great, great many people were there to see the travellers descend ; and 
then Dame Ponsard, rather awe-stricken, but still a smiliog and cour- 
teous hostess, stood in the porch to receive them, and showed them to their 
rooms. And then came the dinner ; and poor Marguerite, with her pale 
face and red eyes, had to help others to wait at table. 

And the young Count Isidore was there, and he sat on one side of the 
great lady, and her husband on the other; and they talked a great deal 
all the dinner, but Marguerite never noticed whether they looked at her 
or not—she could think of nothing but Ange. But at the end of the din- 
ner, when the dessert was on the table, and all the servants were going 
away, the lady beckoned to Marguerite and called her by ber name ; and 
Marguerite came, and felt very shy and nervous, for it was all she could 
do to help crying, her heart was so sad. 

“So thou art the Queen of the May,” said the lady, kindly. “And 
now tel! me, why are thy eyes so red with tears ?”’ 

“ Ange has been drawn for the conscription, madame,” answered Mar- 
guerite, in a sad, low voice. 

«“ Aud dost thou love Ange so much ?” 

“Oh, yes, very, very much,” answered Marguerite ; and, despite of 
herself, she blushed quite ced, and the tear-drops came in her eyes 
again. 

“ And how much money would it take to free Ange from this conscrip- 
tion?” said the lady’s husband, ? — 
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tee 5 PO large sum ; more than we could ever have,” answered 


“Bat how much?” said the Countess. i 

“ Alas! twenty louis, madame,” answered poor Marguerite. rer] — 
she wiped her eyes on the corner of her apron, and made & sort 0 me 
movement i 50 away ; for she felt that if she stayed much longer 
should burst into tears. . 

“ Hold out thy apron, my child,” said the Countess, gaily. And then 


from her purse she took twenty louis and strewed them into Marguerite’s | 


apron. 
TP eer Mesgossite could not speak a word to thank a kind benefoctvess : 
she gave a little scream of astonishment and joy, and the Jouis rolle - 
the floor. And she knelt and kissed the lady’s dress, which was all the 
thanks she could offer ; for Marguerite’s heart was too fall for words. 4 
As soon as Marguerite had a little recovered from her agitation, she 
ran off to their home to find Madelaine and Ange, and impart her joyful 


tidings. And then she was sadly disappointed to find that Ange was not | 


there. He had been out all day, Madelaine said ; but the two took coun- 
sel together, and determined to hasten to the mayor’s that night, in spite 
of Ange’s being away, and obtain his dismissal ; for Marguerite felt quite 
uneasy at having such a large sum of money in her possession, for fear 
something should happen to it before it had accomplished its end. 

And the mayor received Madelaine and Marguerite very graciously, 
and was very glad that they had been able to buy off Ange; for Ange 
had a good name in the town, and all loved him and thought well of him. 
And then, very joyfully, Madelaine and Marguerite walked back to the 
Bell, and there they found Ange sitting in the porch to receive them. 
And then they all retired together to Marguerite’s little room, and Mar- 
guerite told how kind the great lady had been to her, and how she could 
not help thinking that the yotng Count had told their story, and inter- 
ested the great lady in their behalf; and Marguerite drew from her poc- 
ket the little card which gave Ange his freedom. And then Madelaine 
clasped Ange to her heart, and kissed-him again and again : and Mar- 
gueri‘e felt as happy as though she had been a real queen. 1 

And at that moment came a tap at the door; and it was dear, kind 
Dame Ponsard come to congratulate them on their happiness. And then 
Marguerite had to tell her story all over again ; but she did not the least 
mind it: she could have told it all day long—shbe was so happy. 

“ Bat what a pity that thou hast lost thy cross and thy ear-rings all 
for nothing,” said Dame Ponsard. Now it was Ange’s turn to tell his 
story ; and he told that he had been all day on the common, searching 
for the said ear-riugs and cross ; and then, to the great astonishment and 
delight of all, he drew them both out of his pocket, and told how he bad 
found them, almost hidden by the heather and moss, where they bad fal- 
len when the wiud had blown the handkerchief away. Most joyfully, he 
tied the cross round Marguerite’s neck, and put the ear-rings in her ears. 

The next morning, early, the travellers were to start agaia. Ange and 
Marguerite stood ready in the porch, strewing flowers for them to walk 
over, and in their hands they had bouquets of the choicest flowers of their 
garden to offer to the Count aud Countess; and Ange and Marguerite 
waited some time before they came; but when at last they did come, and 
they offered the bouquets, the Countess smiled so kindly, as she took bers, 
and said to Marguerite, “Is this Ange?’ and Marguerite curtsied, and 
said, “ Yes, madame; this is Ange.” And when the carriages drove 
away, all the people cheered them, for they had heard the story of the 
great lady’s kindness ; and Ange and Marguerite blessed them from their 
hearts, And, in after-life, Ange and Marguerite became man and wife, 
and in their turn bad children; and Marguerite told her children the 
story of her early years, that they might love the poor and friendless, as 
Ange had loved her and her mother. 


A STRANGE TEMPTATION. 


The Czar Nicholas is with the past. He died in his harness full kingly. 
He wrought to the end in bis mission as the Autocrat of that vast empire 
which he sought to aggrandise in defiance of the “ woe”? denounced 
against those (whether * Kaisers’’ or misers) who “ join field to field” — 
“ till there be no place left” (for others), ‘‘and they be placed alone in 
the midst of the earth.” (Isaiah v.) When History comes to pass the 
race of Romanoff in review, then will Nicholas stand out in bold relief as 
the developed embodiment of the plans of Peter—of the cupidity of Ca- 
therine—some would say of the madness of Paul. Future generations 
will see in him the personification of Russian craft, diplomacy, and ambi- 
tion, all ripened to the point of aggression and discomfiture. 

Conjecture has been busy as to the real cause of the emperor’s death : 
it has been blundering about second causes and forgetting the primary 
cause. Influenza has been talked of. Dr. Granville, with the felicity of 
a “ Murpby’s Almanack,” had fixed both a disease and a date which must 
be fatal to Nicholas : he made a lucky hit as to one—he was wide of the 
mark as to the other. We have little doubt that on full view of the 
ewhole case, and when we stand far enough off to examine all its bearings, 
it will be admitted as an established fact that the Czar died of—over- 
stretching himself! 

Nicholas’s length of limb was well known, and symbolised well that 
towering ambition which “ bestrid this narrow world like a Colossus’’— 
the great feat for which this royal giant laid his plans, piled his fortifica- 
tions, and girded all his energies, was to stretch “from sea to sea,” to 
plant one foot at Bomarsund, another at the Bosphorus, and to rule all 
between, either by himself or his royal proconsuls. He held this coup as 
an “arriére pensée,”’ a secret well kept, during the long period while he 
played the ‘‘ Conservator of the peace of Europe.” At length he deemed 
that “ the hour was come and the man :” he made his stride, overreached 
himself, and fell to rise no more. His enterprise was just one of those of 
which the difficulty and danger could be fully known only in the attempt. 
Nicholas discovered them when toc late to draw back from the sole blun- 
ders of a lifelong policy. His imperial and imperious spirit could not 
brook to own its error, and he paid his life as_the penalty of miscalcula- 
tion. Let the doctors say what they will, this is the true diagnosis of the 
death-disorder of the “ Autocrat of all the Russias.” 

I believe the Czar never saw the “dark blue waters” of the coveted 
Mediterranean but once, and that was in 1845, when a most convenient 
illness of his imperial consort gave him the pretext for visiting sunny 
Italy, and casting a longing eye upon that sea where he hoped at no dis- 
tant period to see his navies ride, and to arrive there himself by his own 
smooth entrance from the Euxine. Then it was that probably for the 
first time on record the Papa of the Greek, and the Pope of the Latin 
Communion held converse and council together, each doubtless “ wise in 
his own conceits,” intent upon his own objects, and planning in his in- 
most soul how he might turn to account this “ keen encounter of wit and 
policy,” “ veiled under a show of studied courtesy and respect.” It was 
during this visit of the Czar to the Pontiff that an incident occurred in 
which all that is involved in the present eventful struggle and its issue 
seemed to hang upon a hair, which the fierce and unruly will of an indi- 
vidual might have snapped in an instant—and, that it did not do so, will, 
I think, be thought a dark mystery when the story is told. 

When at Rome, I had an acquaintance to whose civilities I was in- 
debted for much information, to which subsequent events have given a 
curious interest and significance. He was of the Pope’s household—an 
ecclesiastic of course—but, by his connection with some of the military 
authorities, conversant beyond others with the general news of Rome. 
Whether from choice, as he said, or from a zeal for conversion, as some 
Suspected, he much affected English society, and always affirmed that he 
found a great charm in the unreserve and frankness of his English ac- 
quaintance, 

With Monsignor——I had many “ discussions amicales” on religious 
subjects. If with me his object was “ conversation,” he certainly “ took 
nothing by his motion,” while I gained a good deal from his civilities and 
communications: his arguments served rather to strengthen than weaken 
my Own convictions, and from his politico-religious chit-chat I obtained 
much knowledge not otherwise accessible tome. I well remember the 
simple exultation with which he communicated to me the “ great point ”’ 
his Church had just attained, in getting possession of “the church-key 
of Bethlehem,” Monsignor——calculated as little as myself, at that 
time; to what a mine of combustibles this was to prove a kindling spark; 
he was only viewing as a diplomatic triumph over the “ schismatic 
Greeks’ @ circumstance which has now brought a world in arms into 
deadly conflict on the shores of the Kuxine. 

Speaking one day of the Papal army, in which his uncle held a high 
command, Monsignor—told me that it was a force composed of all na- 
tions—* as became a Catholic force’’—he said, smiling ; that Switzer- 
land contributed largely from its Catholic cantons, but that they had 
also many Poles. And then he told me the the following story, but 
+ an Italian vivacity and force of diction which, while it impressed 
titled upon my memory, I cannot pretend to impart to my repe- 

- Two years since,” he said, “ the Russian Emperor was here. Although 
& “ scismatico,’ he is a great man— veramente un’ uomo di grandezza’ 
—and was received accordingly by ‘/a sua Sanctita,’ in all courtesy ; 
and when he departed it was with a guard of honour to Civita Vecchia.” 
What?” said I, “ the Guardi Nobile 2” 








The Roman drew bimeelf up. 

“Ob, no; the Roman nobles never put themselves on duty but for the | 
Sovereign Pontiff in peepee ; but the Russians had a picked guard of our 
best cavalry ; and a bad ride they had of it. A curious thing happened, 
which I will relate, if you will permit me.” 

I bowed my head in attention, and he proceeded. 

“You know that I live in the palazzo of my uncle, the general. It 
happened that I was at home, and my uncle absent, when the comman- 
dant of the escort came to make his report to the military governor of 
Rome ; booted, splashed, and weary, be was impatient to deliver in bis 
returns and be gone. But while he waited, I conversed with him as an 
old acqnaintance, a brave man, a good soldier, and a refugee Pole, who, 
as a devout son of the Church, had fled before the prosecution of our faith 
in ‘ White Russia,’ of which you have doubtless heard—who has not? 
After a little conversation, in which he seemed disturbed and absent, he 
said to me, abruptly, ‘ Father, I wish to tell you something, but it is not 
a confesson—no—for it was no sin, but a great victory which I gained 
yesterday. How that Calmuck travels !—he travels like the devil— 
half my troops are in hospital, and their horses lame for a month to come. 
Well, it is strange how the holy saints and the good God allow us to be 
tried, but yesterday I had a great temptation, as you shall hear. We had 
got out quite on the Campagna, and came to the ma/aria ground—that 
Nicholas went over at the same pace—the troops scattered, and fell back 
one by one, and at last, in a wild, gloomy spot, I found myself galloping 
singly by the side of the open carriage, in which the Emperor travelled all 
alone. I turned my head, and before, behind, there was no one—no one ; 
and there he lay alone and asleep in the hot sun, with his great breast invit- 
ing the stab I had often wished an opportunity to give hin—for am I not 
a Pole, father, an outcast from the home of my fathers?—and there lay 
the oppressor of my race and my religion under my hand. Yee, father, 
it was a wild plan, and my heart was full of dark thoughts, and my brain 
grew on fire, and I know not what I could have done, if it had lasted 
longer ; but the carriage gave a great jolt, and the giant started up from 
his sleep, and the impulse passed away. But’—and his breast heaved 
like the sea as he repeated—‘it was a great temptation, and praise 
be to God and all saints that I did not dishonour his Holiness’s safe- 
guard !’ ” 

“It was indeed, a strange chance and strange temptation,” I said. 
x Had the Pole yielded to it, what consequences might have fol- 
owed !” 

‘“‘ Northern blood runs cool,” rejoined my companion, with a strange 
simile. ‘I fear an Italian in the Pole’s place would have turied his sti- 
letto in his enemy’s heart first, and have speculated on consequences 
afterwards.” 





A PASSAGE FROM THE LIFE OF NINIAN HOLD- 
FAST, MINISTER IN BALMACLELLAN, A.D. 1624. 


( Concluded.) 


In a moment the door opened, and some five or six persons entered the 
chamber. The foremost were Jesuits of the College: but beyond them I 
caught the waving of a dark red plume ; and as they fell back on either 
side I recognised an old acquaintance. Those evil eyes, and that strange 
smile—neither were altered. But since my guide had parted from me at 
Master Adamsone’s door, he had cast his riding suit, and now appeared 
splendid in damasked velvet and gold chains, with a broad Spanish hat, 
and wrinkled Cordovan boots. 

I, for my part, took little heed of his coming ; but Master Adamsone 
stepped backwards hastily ; and Father Seghers let fall his brusb, turn- 
ing his eyes quickly on me. The stranger lifted his hat, and bowed re- 
verently to the father. 

“IT must crave to know of your wortbiness,’”’ he said, ‘“ fur how longa 
time this excellent company has been with you?” 

The Jesuit looked pale and uneasy. But Master Adamsone drew him- 
self up, and made answer— 

““T will reply to your question, Signor Anastro. IfI mistake not, you 
know me well, and will hardly doubt my word. We have been here not 
2 full hour, and were about departiog as you entered.” 

“T grieve to delay you, Master Adamsone,” said the Spaniard, with a 
short laugh ; “ but there are still one or two questions, and I must bave 
Father Seghers’ replies to them. Not,” he continued, again laughing, 
“that I throw the slightest doubt on your truthfulness. Doubtless, ex- 
cellent father, you have held no converse with Master Adamsone and his 
friend save on matters touching your own admirable art? Who indeed 
van think of anything else when before your paintings !— What a touch is 
there !—How wonderfully that rose—well, well, you see bow it is.—And 


“Letters?” hesitated the merchant, with a face suddenly crimsoned— 
“I do not understand 

* Sir,” broke in Don Jerome, “ we will speedily find the means of en- 
lightening you. We know you have received letters. We know this per-. 
son brought them to you. Produce them instantly ; or let Signor Anastro 
be informed where he will find thera in your house.” 

“* With permission,” said Anastro, “ if the letters be in Master Adam- 
sone’s dweiling, your hovours will soon have them laid before you. I. 
took the liberty of directing a little search there, foreseeing some diffi-. 
culties on the part of this wortby citizen, at which, I am sure, none of us 
can feel surprised.” od 
__“ What!” exclaimed the merchant, “ my house searched, and by wretches” 
like you? Under what authority? And by what right, Don Jerome, am 
I thus questioned? The citizens of Antwerp : 

“ Has Master Adamsone been himself searched, Arastro?” asked the 
Governor. ‘ If not, let him be instantly.” 

The Spaniard, who stood playing with a perfumed pomander box that 
hung about his neck in a gold chain, motioned to his soldiers. Two ad-— 
vanced toward Master Adamsone ; but their bands had no sooner been 
placed on his arms than he broke from them, and came with a proud and 
firm step to the table. “ Don Jerome,” he said, as he drew forth a packet — 
of letters, *‘ there is your news from Breda. 1 know too well that trifles , 
cannot stop your purpose, and I could not have kept these from you, The 
rest is in my own power.” ; 

* Sir, we shall see,’”’ replied the Governor, unfolding the letters without 
in the least altering the expression of his features. Having read them 
carefully, he went on. ‘I find little here, Master Adamsoue, that I did 
not well know before. An intended attack—why that is nothing new—@ 
detachment—all that I have ascertained. But by your leave, there are 
one or two passages at the end here, that ask further question. ‘The 
bearer will inform you ’—thus the Jetter rans—‘ of what things it most 
highly imports us to be certified. He hath our entire confilence. Hav- 
ing ascertained all that he will open unto you (as we know he is in your | 
power), we pray you to provide bim with assured intelligence, which he 
will find the means of speedily conveying to the Prince.’ Humph. 
Possibly there may be difficulties, Anastro, have you ascertained who 
and what this person really is?” 

“ Sir,” replied Anastro, with a smile, “there are Scots, az you well 
know, throughout all the Provinces. As to my friend here, methinks, 
with permission, a Geneva cloak would set him better than the oue he 
wears at present.” 

“It is possible,” replied the Governor; “ but, after all, it is of little 
moment. It more imports us to know what was the intelligenee to be 
conveyed to the Prince. And this person, whoever he may be, will do 
+ to inform us fully, and at once, what was his commission from 

reda,’ 

Master Adamsone looked up at me quickly. But I needed not the 
glance. I was determined. “ You have already,” I replied to the Go- 
veruor, ‘seen the letters of which I was the bearer. I have nothing more 
to say concerning them.” 

‘“‘ Tbink well, sir,” answered Don Jerome. 
have the whole truth from you. 
trouble,” 

1 replied I bad nothing to add to the contents of the letver. 

“ Anvastro,” said the Governor, “ take this person beyond there. 
him see the Arched Chamber, and choose for himself. 
needs not to see ; he knows what the chamber contains. 
prepare to make his choice when we shall come to him.” 

The Spaniard signed to his guards, and they led me across the hall toa . 
low door at the side of the dais. As I passed, Father Seghers started up 
with a pale, terror-stricken face. Don Jerome, I could see, motioned 
him back ; and I heard some words spoken, but only indistinctly, as we 
passed the iron-studded door into the Arched Chamber. 

It was long and narrow, roofed with stone, and stretching for ¢ome dis- 
tance beyond the hall of the Stadhouse. Deep windows, like narrow slits, 
gave a scanty light at intervals. At the further end stood, against the 
wall, a figure the size of life, dressed like the Virgin on a church altar. 
Its robe was blue, and the head was filleted ahout with golden bands. 
Anastro, however, led me to a recess in the chamber wall, before which 
hung a thick curtain. One of the guards raised it; and then—Ah! well 
I knew what I was sent to look upon—the walls appeared covered with 
all those fearful instraments that the wit of man hath devised for the tor- 
ture and sufferiug of his fellows—screws, and iron crowns, and crushing 
mallets—I need vot tell of them. At the top of all, under the window, 
was tbe rack, stretched and corded ; and, by the dim light that fell upon 
it, I could see the terrible stainings along its boards and on its half rusted 
irons. 











“Assure yourself we shall 
You had better spare yourself further 


Let 
Master Adamsone 
But let him also 





it was with them as with me? You have discussed nothing beyond ?” 

“ By what right do you presume to ask!” broke in the merchant. 

“ Be tranquil, I beg Master Adamsone,”’ said the other, with a grace- 
ful bow. “ { have said,—I must have the father’s own reply.” 

‘* We have talked,” said the Jesuit, looking much disturbed, ‘‘ of such 
things, doubtless. My cousin’s friend hath a love for the art. Hence this 
visit.” 

“ And of nothing else, good father?’ asked the Signor Anastro; “ of 
nothing else? Nothing of outer walls ?—Any question touching the 
watch at St. Mary’s bastion ?—Ah, I thought,” he went on with a smile, 
as Father Seghers flushed and looked anxiously at his cousin, ‘‘ I thought 
there might have been some little discussion of these things. And very 
natural. Our walls are worth a stranger’s notice. May I ask what 
passed between you ?” 

“ Anastro,” broke in Master Adamsone, who all this while had been 
restraining his wrath as best he might, ‘‘ what is the meaning of these 
questions? I know you well—a more unworthy ——”’ 

“Pray be trafquil, Master Adamsone,” said the Spaniard, “and be 
assured, that the worst opinion you can possibly form of me, will not in 
the slightest degree affect my admiration of yourconduct. Well. I think 
reverend fathers,” he continued, turning to the Jesuits who bad entered 
with him, “I think we may venture to translate this matter elsewhere. 
We are expected ; and it is now clear enough. May I trouble you to ac- 
company us, Father Seghers? Master Adamsone, I am sorry, but I must 
beg you to attend your friend to the Stadhouse, yonder. It is not far, 
my good sir. We can go through the cloisters.” 

“Signor Anastro,”’ said the merchant, “I shall go with you at no such 
bidding. My friend? he is but newly arrived in Antwerp ; what can you 
or the Stadhouse want with him ?” 

“ As for me, Master Adamsone,”’ said the other, “I enjoyed his com- 
pany so greatly last night, that I cannot find it in my heart to part with 
him easily. Ah—you may look—he will tell you how many hours we 
rode together, and what pleasant discourse we held by the way. And as 
for my bidding—if you will not go with me, perhaps you will with such 
a distinguished guard as this.’’ And he opened the door as he spoke, dis- 
covering about half a dozen Spanish soldiers, ranged without in the 
corridor. 

For a moment the merchant looked uneasy. “Is this true?” he asked, 
turning to me—“ have you ever seen this—fellow—here before? It is 
likely enough though. He has as many shapes at will as he lists.” 

“ All this we will not discuss here, Master Adamsone,”’ interrupted the 
Spaniard. “Elsewhere I shall be delighted to explain, Sbali we go? 
for you must see, I am sure, how improper it would be to keep their Ex- 
cellencies waiting. Come, Father Seghers. Master Sinclair, 1 wait your 
leisure. Draw up there, men. Ciose in. And now then, forward,” 

Master Adamsone saw at once how useless opposition would be. But 
he was much troubled and disturbed, notwithstauding all bis anger, that 
every now and then showed itself in fierce glances toward the Spaniard. 
We were marched through the cloisters of the Jesuits’ College, at one end 
of which a flight of steps admitted us at once into a wide, gloomy hall of 
the Stadhouse, darkened by the black oak with which it was panelled, 
and still more by the dim, stained lattices of the windows above, whereon 
were blazoned the arms of the Burgomasters of Antwerp. On the walls 
hung crossbows and morions, steel jacks, and Spanish pikes. Along the 
dais, seated behind a table covered with tapestry, were ranged the Bur- 
gomaster and three or four baillies of the town. But the seat of greatest 
honour, a high carved chair, above which hung the arms ot Castile and 
Arragon, was occupied by a very different personage—Don Jerome de 
Guerra, captain of the citadel ; a tall, thin Spaniard, with a slender black 
moustache curling over his lip, and thick, bigh-arched eyebrows, A short 
dagger, with a gilded handle, lined with crimson velvet, lay on the table 
betore him. 

The Burgomaster motioned to Father Seghers, and he took his place 
beside the baillies at the table. The other Jesuits seated themselves on 
a carved bench at his back. Then Don Jerome, after looking for some 
time in silence npon Master Adamsone and myself, turned to the Span- 
iard Anastro. * Is this the person ?” be asked, 

“ This, may it please you,” was the reply, “is the gallant with whom I | 
had last night the pleasure of a moonlight ride. He can give you the very 
latest news from Breda.” 

“ Perbaps,” said the Governor, “ we shall not need to ask him. You, I 


“ Well, Master Sinclair,” said the Spaniard, “these are pretty play- 
things en ough—very musical, that little instrument in the corner. You 
relish the sight, no doubt ?—No answer ?—My dear sir, how uncivil !— 
Well, well, you will think better of it when Don Jerome applies himself 
to youonce more. One more sight, and we will go back to him. Drop 
the curtain there.” 

Slowly the guards led me up the chamber, till we stood in front of the 
tall figure at the farther end. “I should be treating you very shabbily,”’ 
said Signor Anastro, “ if I allowed your return to the council-hall without 
a sight of this charming maiden. Ah, Master Sinclair, a single kiss suf- 
fices ;—see how she pierces every heart!’ and, as he spoke, he touched a 
spring at the side of the figure. The blue robe flew back on either side, 
aud disclosed long, sharp sword blades fixed within it. Far below I 
heard a sullen splashing, as of deep, black running water. Oh wicked 
device, wortby only of a fiend !—and, oh wicked, wicked Lauderdale, who 
bath brought such engines into this poor realm of Scotland, using them 
against the suffering remnant of hill-folk, now that they have no longer 
strength to withstand him! 

“ That is enough, I see, Master Sinclair,’ said Anastro, for in very 
truth the sight had turned me sick and faint, and I should have fallen 
had it not been for the guards.—* So, now let us back. That sweet 
maiden has brought more men to their senses than I can tell you. Come, 
Don Jerome must have his answer.” 

We returned to the council-hall. The Governor had left his seat, and 
was standing in the oriel, earnestly conversing with an officer of the 
guard. A shade of anxiety passed across his cold features as we came 
back. ‘ Anastro,”’ he asked, * has this person seen all that awaits him? 
—But I need not ask—Well, sir you now kuow what you have to expect. 
Anastro, see that he and Master Adamsone here are kept strictly and 
safely until we are again at leisure to examine them. Sve that no one 
has access to them—we shall return within an hour or two and conclude 
this matter. After you have safely disposed of them, do you follow me 
to the citadel. 

** And Father Seghers?’’ asked the Spaniard. 

“Oh, for the good father,” replied Don Jerome with a sneer, “I com- 
mit him to his brethren. Gentlemen, I salute you.” Aud the Governor, 
with a wave of his plumed hat, left the council-hal!. 

We were instantly removed. I was not allowed so much as a single 
word witb Master Adamsone ; and the Spaniard, Anastro, led me into a 
small, strougly-barred chamber at the end of the hall. A rough pallet 
half filled up the cell, and made all its plenishing. The heavy door fell 
to with a clang, and I heard the great oak bar lified. I was alone. 

Isat down on the pallet : but it was long before any clear thought came 
tome. Everything was vague and obscured—mingling together as hills, 
woods, and waters seem to a man who goes forth into the gloaming from 
a brightly-lighted chamber. Slowly I came to understand what had 
passed. Anastro | had distrusted from the first, although I never thought 
bim the spy he turned out. What now would come of the Prince’s ex- 
pedition? Still there was a chance, if I could hold out, for the letters 
were but vague, and Father Seghers, I thought, could disclose little— 
But that feartul maiden! * * * I rose and paced my cell—the day I knew 
was wearing on, although the light in my narrow chamber told ma no- 
thing of its passing, and the same dull gloom seemed to rest on ghe wall 
for hours and hours, never waxing darker. At last worn out, and seek- 
ing that I could do nothing but wait the end, I stretched myself on the 
pallet, aud fell asleep. 

Waking, I bad been full of terrors, O strange power of sleep, that 
could sweep away ail evil things, and bring before me whatsoever I loved 
best and dearest !— Fur, far away from that dusky cell, 1 was walking along . 
the green shores of the Carline’s Loch, hard by the walls of mine own 
dwelling. I saw the birches that bent over the water ; [ heard the breeze 
that rustled through them, and the lapping of the wavelets along the 
beach of si!ver saud. The very scent of the wild thyme came up to me, 
as I trod the turfy hillocks. And I was not alone. All whom I loved 
and bad leit were there. We wandered along, as we had done many and 
many a time before, whilst the thin blue smoke, that told of home, float- 
ed upward from the hill-tolding bebind the sycamores. All was light and 
bappiness ; for the sunset touched the leaves with gold, and—— 

it was changed; ared glare fell over the scene ; what was this?—I 
felt myself struggling as if the earth was sinking away under my feet—a 
name—but not mine—yet I knew it—— 





doubt, Master Adamsone, bave already bad the news, in black and white. 
Where are the letters you received this morning ?” 


I awoke, and found myself ne shaken by some one, who stood 
over me witha lamp. loa moment I recognised Father Seghers. 
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“ Master Sinclair,” he said, hurriedly, “ your sleep is heney. You 
must follow me instantly. We have not a moment to lose—no, I will tell 
ly here,” he went on, as the name of Master Adamsone fell 


I Tj to be os as I follewed the Jesuit’s dark figure 

the empty council- Thence we passed into the cloisters, 

and Father undid a small door at the angle, opening into a 

street bordered with tall houses. All was dark. The father carefully 
closed the wicket behind him, and we went on, still in silence. 

At last he turned and spoke. “In a few moments,” he said, “ you 
will rejoin Master Adamsone. I have already provided for his safety, so 
far as rested with me. You wonder, I see, that I should offer such assist- 
ance to you, who are of another creed, and who seek, as I fear, to bring | 
fresh troubles on this town. Wonder, rather, how I came to be able thus 
‘to aid you.” 

“ All is strange,” I said. “I scarcely yet believe myself awake.” 

“The whole town,” said the Jesuit, “is roused and astir. The news 
of your coming has been generally spread. Why you are here, is more 
than guessed at, and it is well known that my cousin received, and would 
have supported you. He cannot stay in Antwerp. You must escape to- 
gether. The tumult bas been so great that Don Jerome has been com- 
iran 0 ttens to it in person, and to withdraw his guards from the 

house. Thus your cells were left unwatched. Believe me, Master 
Sinclair, I run no small risk in assisting you; but that I will bear. I 
owe my cousia much, and his life, and yours, would surely have been 


We had been passing in the direction of the merchant's house. The 
streets seemed all but deserted: but strange sounds, at first obscure and 
indistinct, had gradually been waxing louder. A!] at once a strong light 
rose against the sky over the distant houses; and presently a flake of 
red fire came fluttering through the air, and fell at the feet of the Jesuit. 
“ Dii avertite omen,” he said, crossing himself; “ bat I fear stay, 
Master Sinciair.”’ 

As he spoke, Father Seghers passed into a kind of sbrine, in which 
stood a large crucifix, detached from the wall. In a moment he returned, 
and with him was Master Adamsone. 

“ Father,” said the merchant, “ you know what I would ask. Iam glad 
to see him safe there ; but ob, my daughter, my daughter !” 

* She is safe, I trust and believe, and you will soon be with her; but 
do not linger. Ah! Saint Mary, what can this mean ?” 

A stream of fire shot up over the houses, and glared redly upon the 
roofs and window quarrels. The merchant groaned ; but without a word 
we all sped onward toward the shouting and tumult, that grew louder 
and fiercer as we neared it. 

Through the long, winding streets we rushed, till we came into the 

mn place where stood Master Adamsone’s house—where it had stood, I 

say, for all we bad been dreading was at once made certain. It 
was a fearful sight. The great square was thronged—thronged with peo- 
ple, maddened with riot and tumult. As soon as they had become aware 
of what was passing, and incited, as it was thought, by the Spaniard 
Anastro, they kad assembled before the merchant’s house, and then, find- 
ing it impossible to enter, had fired it. The roofs had already fallen in ; 
and the red flames blazed and swept up against the sky, whilst fragments 
of burning wooed, drifts and trails of fire, were carried high into the air, 
and fell every moment among the vast crowd below. In the midst of this 
hideous noise and confusion, no one cared for us, or at all noticed our 
coming. Master Adamsone fell back against the buttress of a church 
that formed one side of the square, overwhelmed, as it seemed, for it was 
some time before he could even speak. No words would come, though he 
tried hard. Father Seghers was the first to rouse himself, half dragging 
the merchant after him, as he passed through the frantic, shrieking crowd. 
That scene I shall never forget. The abominable faces, alive with every 
evil passion, upturned and glowing in the light of the raging fire ; the 
yells of anguish and terror, as some wretch fell under the feet of the 
trampling crowd never to rise again ; everything most vile and horrible 
seemed to be collected in that place. All at once a burning fire flake tell 
close to us, and in au instant the streaming hair of a creature in woman’s 
form was alight and blazing upward. The crowd, with curses and shouts 
of laughter, fell back from her, and a passage was left free between the 
spot where we stood and the houses. {[ cannot tell what passed; but I 
heard, even in the midst of all that roar, a cry, and not of sorrow, from 
Father Seghers. We were led forward—how I cannot tell—and in a mo- 
ment I found myself in the ball of an ancient dwelling, with a great, heavy 
door closed between us and the tumult. 

And that was not all. His daughter lay folded within Master Adam- 
sone’s arms, amid sobs and tears more eloquent than any words. When 
the people were approaching her father’s house, she had been forewarned 
of their coming, and had taken shelter here ; passing the weary hours, oh! 
in what dread and terror, yet still with a kind of half gladness ‘to think 
that her father was out of reach of these persecutors. We were in friendly 
hands; but when Mistress Catherine and her father were somewhat re- 
covered and refreshed, the Jesuit once more urged our departure. “ We 
must needs lose you, cousin,” he said, turning to the merchant; “ but 
Mistress Catherine need not fear, since she has escaped this great danger. 
She may remain.” 

“No,” said Catherine; “ whatever is the danger, I must shareit. I 
cannot leave my father again.” 

Father Seghers looked thoughtful ; at last, “ I do not think,” he said, 
** there is much risk, even if Catherine does go with you now. Whoever 
you may encounter, the danger is rather to you than to her. Only, if it 
is ° be so, let us hasten, or J shall be unable to pass you beyond the 
walls.’ 

There was little delay. Without again plunging into the tumult, we 
passed into the quiet streets behind, and threading them rapidly, soon 
reached a postera in the town walls. Father Seghers had the pass-words 
as surely as Anastro. Sooa we were sate, and in the open fields, and I 
could see a narrow white road running onward toward the river. Some 
few words of direction, and then, with an earnest prayer for our safety, 
the good father left us. 

e were to trace the winding road as far as the river, where, a sbort 
way down, as the Jesuit told us, lay a sloop bound for England. The 
night was still and very dark ; and nothing seemed to be stirring along 
the line of wal!s before us. But, as the road wound onwards, and we had 
passed beyond a thick bosquet of beech-trees, the scene was changed all 
at once. For the citadel, within sight of which we had now come, was 
all alive with glancing lights and torches; and we could even hear the 
shouts of the soldiers, one to another, as they passed along the walls. Now 
and then, too, a musket-shot came singing through the air. Something 
it troubled me on my own account, and more for the sake of Mistress Cathe- 
rine. What the stir meant, we could not tell; but it was clear that 
something unueual had occurred. It did not lessen our speed, you may 
be sure ; and we bad well nigh gaiued the river, dimly seen through the 
darkness, when suddenly an armed soldier started out from a thorn-bush, 
and fixed himself full in the path. “ You cannot pass,” he said. 

Master Adamsone made answer, “ Not pass? How long hath Antwerp 
been thus beleagured? Who are you that stop us? 

The soldier lifted a kind of whistle that hung at his belt, and blew a 
long, low note. A\most instantly, as it they sprang out of the darkness, 
he was joined by three others. “Take these persons,” he said, “to the 
General. They come from Antwerp.” 

It was idle toresist. We were led, first along the same river path, and 
then off from it a little way among thickets of black thorn growing over 
the low ee Now I could see that the men who led us had the red 
cross of Burgundy fastened in their steel caps. They were no friends, 
therefore. Our escape was as far off as ever. 

We passed many sentinels, until, behind a great screen of thorn, we 
came upon a group of o three of whom were bending over a map, 
p Bee. ight ata single torch. Their faces ere clearly visible in the red 
flicker that glanced back from their bright steel corselets and gold em- 
broidered scarfs. At once, Master Adamsone gave a cry of surprise, and 
the personage who stood in the centre looked up. Bold, frank, and fear- 
less was the expression of his features, but there was also evidence of such 








a strong, clear intellect as only belongs to men of the highest powers. 
His long, light hair, fell in masses under his plumed hat, and a light 
coloured beard, of great length, brushed his corselet. On his face 
we the marks of one or two old scars. His age was, perhaps, fifty-four 
or five. 

* Your Excellency,” said the soldier who conducted us, “‘ these persons 
are from Antwerp.’ 

“ Hah!” said the General, “lucky . . . but what is this! Surely I see 
my friend Adamsone ?” 

“ Sir,” returned the merchant, “ you see before you more than one 
friend ; and I thank God we have thus been brought in your way. This, 
your Highness, is a meseenger from Breda, who was to have sought your 
camp, atter obtaining ce information in Antwerp. What perils he 
encountered—how it chanced that I became involved in them, and was 
thus forced to escape in all speed with my daughter—all this were 
too long to tell you now. But we have intelligence that may still be 


i First,” said Prince Maurice—for it was indeed the Stadholder—“ let 
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us care for your . Fair mistress, we can give you bat rough at- 
tendance, but you will at least be in safety with us. + them bring up 
a litter, De Heraugiére,” he added, turning to an officer at his side. 
‘¢ Meanwhile, Mistress Catherine, rest you here, whilst I talk over all this 
with your father.” 

All that we had discovered, and all that we had ventured, was then 
laid before the Prince. There was some discussion with the Generals ; 
and we learnt that the Stadholder, with a small force from the army of 
Rozendaal, bad advanced from Bergen in the full hope that his expedition 
would be totally unlooked for, and, consequently, that he should fiad the 
citadel guarded with as little care as usual. The red cross of Burgundy 
bad been adopted as a _— during the march. But he had already 
found, from the stir and light visible within the walls, that he was not un- 
expected. Notwithstanding, therefore, the fresh intelligence we could 
give as to the state of the defence, the Prince had already determined to 
retire. 

“We have no hope now,” he said, sadly, “ of succeeding with this 
strength, and we must not think of lying here. No—this blow I had 
hoped to strike for Breda—it has failed; still I do not despair. The 
black eagle has been plucked down from those walls before now, and 
shall be again. And now, my friends, away to the river, and let all be 
done silently and with speed. Master Adamsone, stay you with me. 
Your sloop no longer lies where she did ; we have, at least, taken care of 
that; but you shall be better provided for. Come. Before moraing, you 
and fair Mistress Catherine will be in safety. I would I could as surely 
promise to make good all that has been lost to you in that city.” 

Before going further, I may as well finish all I have to say touching 
Master Adamsone and his daughter. They went with Prince Maurice to 
the Hague, where they remained for some little time, whilst the merchant 
collected such fragments of his fortune as had escaped the wreck. And 
these were far from trifling, east and west joining to make up the sum. 
When Breda fell, (for Spinola took it after all), it was a severe blow to 
the Prince. Men said he never recovered it, but sank away slowly from 
that time. But after that came Adrian Hersfelt to the Hague ; and brawly 
sped his wooing, like Muirland Willie’s in the song. No long time, and 
all three were on their way to Scotland, where Master Adamsone’s kins- 
folk already were. Adrian took the merchant’s name with his daughter, 
and came to dwell here in the Stewartry, within a new bigging, on the 
Doweot field of Mensemair. I can see the ridge roof when I look from 
the top windows of the manse. 





VICTOR EMMANUEL, KING OF SARDINIA. 


In the recent speech delivered at the Trinity House by Prince Albert, 
the Queen’s Consort, a comparison was instituted between despotism and 
free government, but without drawing any positive conclusion in favour 
of either. The experience of the whole world’s history, however, sup- 
plies the ready response. We have only tocompare the position of Eng- 
land and the United States with any of the great military autocracies of 
Europe— Russia, Austria, or France—to see the immense advantages of 
liberty and self-government. Whatever material advantages the people 
of France may derive from empire is owing to the accidental fact that 
the Emperor Napoleon III. is alive to the necessity of employing and oc- 
cupying the millions. The system of despotism is no better than it just 
now is in the hands of one who knows how to use it wisely. Louis Na- 
poleon is an intelligent despot, who rules, it is true, by means of a gagged 
press, a powerful army, and by forbidding the expression of public opi- 
nion. But life is an uacertain thing, and a moment may sever bis con- 
nection with the crown. The successor to the throne may be an idiot or 
unintelligent. Then will be felt in their full force the advantages and 
pleasures of despotism. It is no apology for tyranny that one man may 
use dictatorial power better than auother. 

To revert to other parts of Europe, Switzerland is another instance of 
the advantages of freedom. That collection of small republics is happier 
and more prosperous than any of the little petty monarchies by which 
it is surrounded-——especially the Protestant cantons, which present a 
marked contrast with the Roman Catholic ones. These latter have been 
so long weighed down by Papal and Jesuitical influence that their pro- 
gress has been materially arrested. It is a melancholy sight to gaze at 
those nations—Spaio, Portugal, Italy—which have yet to endure the 
combined influence of civil and religious despotism. If France has since 
the great revolution, despite the harshness of her different forms of go- 
vernment, progressed in the scale of nations, it is because she has cast 
aside the trammels of Rome, and emancipated herself from the rule of the 

riests. 
’ Italy for many years has fallen into a state of haplessdegradation. For 
ages since the glories of her republics departed, she bas endured the bated 
dominion of the foreigner. Rome has endured the despotism of the Pope ; 
Milan and Venice still groan beneath the hated yoke of Austria. The 
state of Rome is melancholy indeed—a pitiful contrast to that short and 
halcyon time of promise when the light of liberty fell upon her. No 
people are in such a fearful state of ignorance and degradation as those 
who endure the yoke of Pope and cardinals. Poverty and misery is the 
portion of the people, while the upper classes live in doubt and terror. 
Murder, assassination, and robbery are of hourly occurrence ; while the 
government, to keep up a salutary sytem of terror, every now and then 
brings forth from its fearful dungeons some unfortunate batch of victims, 
perbaps after six years’ confinement, and without trial consigns them to 
the scaffold. Justice and law have no existence. Liberty of thought is 
confined within the bosom of each man—no open expression being al- 
lowed ; the ignorant masses are compelled to yield the semblance of obe- 
dience to a religion they do not comprehend. In fact, under the blight 
of intolerance and despotism, Rome is falling rapidly to decay and ruin. 

A magnificent contrast is to be found in the kingdom of Sardinia, 

where liberal and constitutional ideas have penetrated, and where the go- 
vernment is conducted by and for the people. Carlo Alberto began the 
good work. This much-regretted monarch conceived the idea of uniting 
the whole of Italy in one grand federation, himself being king—a federation 
of states that might have paved the way to prosperity and freedom. The 
events of 1848 gave him hope that the time was come, and he entered 
the field against the bated Germans, without, however, sufficient prepara- 
tion. The people of Italy, crushed for so many years by despotism and 
exhausted by suffering, were neither armed nor disciplined. There was, 
too, a want of unity in the camp. The Italians quarrelled about the 
form of government they should adopt when they were free, instead of 
striving for freedom first. The Austrians, disciplined, united, were able 
to overcome the movement. Milan and Venice succumbed to brute force, 
and Carlo Alberto was defeated by the Austrians in a pitched battle. 
This decided the fate of Italy for many years, Few even hoped that Sar- 
dinia itself would recover the blow. 
It has, however, and now stands alone in Italy an example and a warn- 
ing. Sardinia has a free government, a free press, and, though a Catho- 
lic country, has got rid of papal rule and abolished the system of nuns 
and monasteries, which has so fatal an effect on the progress and advauce- 
ment ofa country. Sardinia is advancing on the road to prosperity and 
greatness. It presents a marked contrast to wretched Naples and Sicily, 
ruled by an unintelligent barbarian. 

Much of the happiness of a young constitutional monarchy must de- 
pend on the character and disposition of the sovereign. Prussia and 
Naples lost their hopes of liberty from the dogged determination of their 
sovereigns to submit to no divided rule. Nothing is easier to overthrow 
than a newly-granted constitution, which has not yet taken root in the 
habits and ideas of the people. Great credit is due, therefore, to Victor 
Emmanuel for the manner in which he bas sought to co-operate with 
his parliament and ministers in the good work of national regeneration 
and advancement. 

This monarch is now ovg ally, and as such is entitléd to especial con- 
sideration. His brave and admirably disciplined troops are now beside 
ours in the Crimea, showing that there is hope still for that Italy which 
can produce such warriors. We cannot but feel sympathy for such a man, 
and enter, therefore, deeply into the family misfortunes which have shed 
s0 much sadness around him. While joining in the good work of civili- 
sation for the benefit of his people, the private career of the king has been 
somewhat sad and unfortunate. But we hope that a bright future and 
the imperishable renown of a wise and good monarch may compensate in 
some degree for the sorrows of the past. 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, was born on the 14th of March, 
1821. To give his whole name we must call him Victor Emmanuel Marie 
Albert Eagene Ferdinand Thomas, King of Sardinia, Piedmont, and Savoy 
Carignan. He received the title of Dake cf Savoy at his birth, and be- 
came at once Prince Royal. He was early educated upon those liberal 
and enlarged principles which have since produced such good fruit. He 
was educated not only in the art of war, but also in the arts of peace. 
He devoted himself to literature, art, and science, and became their pa- 
tron on every possible occasion. He was much loved both by his father 
and his father’s subjects. At the age of two-and-twenty he was united in 
marriage to the Archduchess Adelaide, the second daughter of the Arch- 
duke Renier of Austria. She was then but two-and-twenty, and already 
has she passed away, to the affliction of the king her husband and the 





universal regret of the people. She died at the age of three-and-thirty. 


It was in the year 1848, after the outbreak of the French revolation, 
that the Duke of Savoy was able to show the en of his character. 
The defeat of Novara caused the abdication of Albert, and 
advent to the throne of Victor Emmanuel. His reign has been 
Both revolutionists and reactionists have endeavoured in turn to 
public treaqallllty, but now there is a prospect of settled advance in the 

ht direction. 


verhe king ascended the throne on the 24th of Mareh, 1849. He has 
already lost of his family the Queen Dowager, the Queen, and his 
younger brother, the Duke of Genoa. A more united and happy royal 
family it would have been difficult to have met with. 


— 


POLITICS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


We have already hinted at the intensity of political feeling in the last 
century, which carried partisanship from the coffee and chocolate-house 
to the theatre, and even the inner recesses of the lady’s chamber and in- 
duced the zealous beauty to proclaim her principles by the tion of 
the patches of court-plaister on her face, and by the seat which she took 
at the playhouse. 

In the disscuseion of some question of state, fathers, Bratus-like, 
sacrificed their children, tradesmen neglected their business, and friends 
fought and slew each other. But, after all, the coffee-house was the 
arena of politicial discussion. Addison mentions “ the inner parlour of 
‘Grecian,’” as the resort of a knot of furious politicians, who weighed 
every measure brought forward in parliament, canvassed every notice in 
the Gazette, and doubted the efficacy of every treaty that was signed. 
In 1724, we find the “Cocoa Tree,” or “ Ozinda’s,”’ distinguished as the 
Resort of Tory politicians, and the “Saint James’s’” for its Whig fre- 
quenters. Towards the latter part of the century this was in 
nowise abated, for Goldsmith, in the “ Citizen of the World,” writes : 
“ An Englishman, not satisfied with finding by his own prosperity the 
contending powers of Europe properly balanced, desires also to know the 
precise value of every weight in either scale. To gratify this curiosity, 
a leaf of political instruction is served up every morning with tea ; when 
our politician has feasted upon this, he repairs to a ceffee-house, in order 
to ruminate upon what he has read, and increase his collection ; from 
thence he proceeds to the ordinary, inquires ‘ What news?’ and treasure- 
ing up every requisition there, bunts about all the evening in quest of 
more, and carefully adds it to all the rest. Thus, at night, he returns 
home, full of the important advices of the day: when, lo! waking next 
morning, he finds the instructions of yesterday a collection of absurdi 
or palpable falsehood. This one would think a —— repulse in the 
pursuit of wisdom, yet our politician, no way ouraged, hunts 
on, in order to collect fresh materials, and in order to be again dis- 
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n the days of Swift we may find, from the ve 
his correspondence, and the equivocal and often hieroglyphical language 
of his friends in writing to him, as well aa from frequent direct allusions 
to the fact, that the public post was not held sacred during these times 
of hot partisanship, but that the correspondence of parties oup to 
be at all of different views from the government was re ly inter- 
cepted and opened. This system appears to have prevailed alike through 
the successive administrations of Godolphin, Oxford, Bolingbroke, and 
Walpole ; discreditable and repulsive to our English feelings, it was, per- 
haps, tolerated more easily through the very intensity of the passion for 
politics, which disposed both parties to recognise the rule that all 
schemes were justifiable which led to the desired end in this trial of 
strength—the impeachment of the one or the other party’s minister. 

We must bear in mind that, throughout the century, there was a con- 
tinual supply of food for this passion to feed upon. Twelve years had 
but elapsed at its commencement, since a revolution, entirely altering 
the dynasty, and settling the constitution on a surer religious and politi- 
cal basis, and which affected the destiny of the country so materially 
that it required some time to adjust matters on the footing which was 
deemed to be the safest to the nation, and still longer to reconcile men’s 
minds to the new order of things—to soften down asperities, and to oblit- 
erate prejudices ; people had hardly ascertained what reforms they were 
to expect—w hat liberties were to be given to them. Then the death of 
two successive sovereigns without issue rendered another change in the 
line of monarchs inevitable, and the Hanoverian succession was at length 
fixed upon. This caused a protracted struggle between the old Stuart 
party, who saw a prospect of returning to power when Anne sat on the 
throne without issue and left it a legacy for contention, and the partisans 
of the new line, which, settled by arms in 1715, was again renewed with 
great energy in 1745. Another fruitfal source of discussion was found in 
the contigued foreign wars, and our being almost throughout the century 
involved; in disputes with the neighbouring courts. The violent writings 
of Wilkes, Junius, and Sampson Perry, helped to keep the flame alive, 
and the greater efforts the government made to reduce it by adopting ri- 
gorous proceedings against those writers, the fiercer it burned—the at- 
torney-general and the judges were merely pouring water upon burning 
oil. The dispute with our revolted colonies in America, and their sub- 
sequent successful struggle for independence, divided the nation into two 
parties ; and finally, the century closed upon a state of anarchy and con- 
fusion which, breaking out with the French Revolution, bad spread epi- 
demically over almost the entire continent, leaving it doubtful where or 
when it would be stemmed, and leaving England engaged in a vigorous 
attempt to restore the distribution of power which had been s0 wildly u 
set, for the better security aud peace of Europe. This was a period well 
adapted to draw out great statesmen from among the heterogeneous 
mass collected in parliament, and Bolingbroke, Harley, Walpole, North, 
Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Canning, were alternately thrown up 
on the surface of the troubled waters. 

But, in every coffee-house, from Saint James’s to the Royal Exchange, 
and in every tavern in the City, there were rival statesmen who were 
settling the gravest affairs of the nation, under the soothing or inspiring 
effects (as the case might require) of tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, punch, 
or purl. Particular boxes in the coffee-house were allotted to little knots 
of these sage politicians, or a particular room allotted to a more influen- 
tial club of them. Associations for the solving of great state problems 
sat mightly at every tavern, and energetically protested against, or 
warmly supported, the measures of the government. A hatter from 
Cheapside would come down to his club prepared to pay off the national 
debt, as he paid off his own debts—on paper: a Cornhill tailor, who was 
ignorant of bis domestic duties, would find fault with duties imposed by 
the government: a cutler, who was a member of some loyal volunteer 
corps, would be prepared to show that some besieged general was entire- 
ly ignorant of the art of fortification : or a man living by his wits, and 
who had no principle in himself, would come and spout by the hour to- 
gether in opposition to a government measure, but only objected to it 
“on principle.’ A draper would deliver speeches by the yard, as con- 
jurers vomit ribbons, or mine host himself called to their councils, would, 
perbaps, more concisely “ come to the pint ’—whilst a druggist, who was 
looked upon as the professional member of the club, would enter into an 
explanation of his “ ecruples.”’ Some of these clubs were of importance, 
and created a sensation in the political world ; there was the ‘‘ Jacobite 
Club,” for the restoration of the exiled Stuarts—the “ London Correspond- 
ing Society, united for a Reform of Parliament’’—the “ Constitutional So- 
ciety,” advocating the cause of the revolted colonies, or “ plantations,” in 
America—the “ Supporters of the Bill of Rights’””—the “ Society of the 
Friends of the Liberty of the Press,” of which Sheridan was a member ‘ 
and a host of others, which had some pretensions to importance and re- 
spectability. . 

The programme of the evening’s discussion was frequently advertised 
in the public papers, when the club was understood to be & controversial 
- hae eneeng club; but one or two specimens of these announcements 
will suffice : 

“ Society for Free Debate, Queen’s Arms, Newgate-street.—The ques- 
tions to be argued here this evening are as follows, viz.:—‘ Are not the 
Severe Laws by which the Soldiery of Eagland are governed, dangerous 
to British Liberty?’ and ‘ Ought Great Britain to give up the Depen- 
dency of America, or Declare War with France?’ The chair will be taken 
at eight o’clock.”— Gazetteer of October 24, 1778. 

The subjects announced for discussion at the Capel-court Debates, held | 
in Bartholomew-lane every Monday evening (the admission to which was 
sixpence), were—‘ 1788, August 4th. ‘ Between which Characters is the 
Resemblance most Striking, Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Walpole, or Mr. 
Fox and Oliver Cromwell?’ ’—and, “ August llth. ‘ Which is the 

atest Domestic Evil, a Drunken Husband or a Scolding Wife? ” 

ere was variety of subject! 

Fielding, in his Covent Garden Journal, Nos. 8 and 9, satirises the 
style and composition of these clubs, and the passion of tbe ’prentices 
and clerks, of whom they often consisted, for grasping questions beyond 
their scope, and gives a mock journal of the “ Robinhoodians,” in which 
patten-makers, shoemakers, tailors, barbers, weavers, and a boatswain’s 
mate, are the orators. 

At some of these meetings, held in obscure garrets, some miserable 





conspiracy against the government was seriously projected now and then, 
and when, on the information of one of the members, a picket of guards 
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ov a few constables were brought to break in upon their discussion, these 
iri hastily out at the trap-door, and, scamper 
valorous spirits would clamber hastily 0 e ii 
i i iety to escape, literally risk their lives in 
ng over the tiles in their anxiety to escape, dubbed “ Spout- 
the service of their country. Debating societies, vulgarly du al by Len. 
ing Clubs,” were mach affected by the ’prentices and shop-boy bapoil 
. i i “ Barnaby Rudge,” bas very Dappiy 
don; and Mr. Dickens, in his arnaby g its prominent 
sketched one of these deliberative cee and some of its p 
characters, at the time of the riots of *80. . , 

That political feeling was wrought up to an immense pitch a Sore 
said enough to indicate, but we have yet to bring forward 800 of 
more striking instance, which shows that party feeling was disp | > e the 
over the grave, and that the challenges of faction were — ne 
most demure personages on the most solemn of occasions. At the a 
of the Karl of Chatham, on June the 9th, 1798, in the presone® 0 Nt 
Duke and Dachess of Gloucester, Pitt, Burke, Dunning, &. the Bis West 
Rochester read the following epitaph afver the funeral service 1m West- 
minster Abbey, “ with an energy truly pathetic :”’ 

Embalmed 
In the grateful Memory 
Of his Country, 
Here rest the remains 
Of the Great Commoner 
The Right Honourable 
WILLIAM PITT, 
By all Europe revered ; 
Bat a profligate 
Administration, 
Who succeeded to his Office 
Without his Talents 
Or his Virtues, 

Made shipwreck of Government. 
Their ambition and their plans 
Were different : 

It was his to Subdue the Common Enxemy— 
Theirs to Enslave 
Their Country. 

Rest, indignant shade, 
Under this Consolation— 
That thy great Renown shall be lasting 
As their Infamy. 

Such, then, being the state of popular feeling, we may easily conceive 
to what excesses it arose during the protracted period of a parliamentary 
election at that time. We have before us a whole volume of lampoons, 
squibs, and political pasquinades, preserved from the great contested 
election for Yorkshire, in March, 1784, between Duncombe and Wilber- 
force on the Bute side, and Foljambe and Weddel, whose hand-bills de- 
nounced at one fell swoop, “ North, Fox, Coalition, and the India Bill.” 
Another and thicker volume contains the squibs and songs written for the 
election for the City of York, for which Lord John Cavendish and Sir 
William Milner came forward in the Fox Interest, and Lord Galway and 
R. S. Milnes in opposition. We may quote one or two (by no means the 
most intemperate of the collection, by way ofsample: ’ 

“ No Bribery, No Corruption, No Bludgeons, No Colliers, No Aristo- 
oratical Blows, No Threats, No Compulsion, No Fox, No Coalition ; but 
Freedom of Election, Independence, the Peace of the City, and Galway 
and Milnes for ever. Huzza!” 

Here is another, levelled personally against Lord John Cavendish : 

“ York, March 26th, 1784.—Received of my Constituents of the City 
of York, their hearty and unfeigned disapprobation of my Conduct, which, 
not being of the value of Forty Shillings, is not, ‘ according to Act of 
Parliament,’ liable to the tax.—J. C.’’* 

“ York, April 8th, 1784.—To be Sold by the Kidnapping Parson,t+ 
in the ‘ Apolio,’ at the ‘ George’ in Coney-street, on Wednesday, the 7th 
instant, at twelve o’clock at noon precisely, a large lot of firm and last- 
ing Resentment against Lord North (the property of Lord John Caven- 
dish). As it has been basely adulterated by a mixture of the Coalition, 
it will be Sold so Cheap that a Stamp Receipt will not be necessary. 
N.B.—His Lordship’s friends advised him to put up his Duplicity in the 
above Lot, bat, as he thinks that may yet be of Service to him, he was 
not wiiling to part with it.” 

“To be Sold by Auction! Who bids more than the Comptroller? 
Agoing! Agoing! A fine, smart, dapper, Hibernian Orator, at the 
shameful price of a turnspit to the Jacobites! Agoing, gentlemen, ago- 
ing !—shamefal little busybody! View him! Hear him harangue the 
mob! Gentlemen, consider he is worth more than that to pay his expenses 
in the Diligence, and send him round the country to talke as much 
in favour of Addresses as he heretofore calumniated them. Fine¢hange ! 
Besides, gentlemen, if you do not bid more honourably, he will possibly 
tack about and endeavour to gain a petition for the removal of those he 
now calls his friends. Nobody bids more—Knock the Doctor off!’ 

The different species of threats had recourse io are illustrated in the 
following handbills : 

“ Mr. Mollett,—I desire you will give me one vote at least for the en- 
suing election ; that is, either for Lord John Cavendish or Sir William 
Milner. If you refuse, you must give up being my tenant.—R. Sykes. 
Tuesday, March 30ti. (Addressed) Mr. Mollett, Swinegate.”’ 

“In a few days will be published, The Black List : an account of such 
freemen of York as promised their votes to Lord John Cavendish and Sir 
William Milner, or one of them, and afterwards polled for Lord Galway 
and Mr. Milnes. By which will be proved that the inhabitants of this 
city possess the greatest share of consistency, veracity, gratitude, and 
public spirit of any men on earth.” 

The elections in which John Wilkes figured as a candidate, and was 
returned in defiance of the House of Commons which had rejected him, 
were productive of still more paper warfare ; but we must go to Hogarth 
after all for the best illustration of a parliamentary election of the last 
century. In his admirable series of The Feast, The Canvass, The Polling, 
and The Chairing, he had described all that can be described of a con- 
tested election. But there is little to point out which is pecudiar to the 
period, beyond the costume. Let our readers carefully scan them, and 
say whetver every feature of bribery, corruption, intimidation, persona- 
tion, aud perjury have done more than fade in a similar scene of modern 
days—they have yet to disappear. ‘Are they not all still practised, 
though, perhaps, not so openly nor so boldly? Is not very nearly the 
same ammount of corruption going on, though invisibly, and for a shorter 
space of time? 

These matters are, however, now managed differently ; we hear no such 
= offers made as in the following advertisement, which we extract 

rom the London Evening Post of October the Ist, 1774, on the issuing 

of the writs for the new parliament : ‘ 5 

= Borough.—A gentleman of character and fortune, who wishes to avoid 
contention and trouble, would be glad of a compromise against an ensu- 
ing period. A line to Mr. Dormer, at 24, Ludgate-hill, will meet with 
the most honourable atiention.”— Verbum sap! ; 








A SOP TO CERBERUS. 


The last European muil brought us the tidings, w 
anticipated, of the appointment of Mr. Lowe to the yr my of Vice Prete 
dent ot tre Board of irade, the President of which Department is Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, so long known in the fierce warfare for power be- 
tween the Tories and Whigs from 1834 to 1841 as Mr. Stanley, the whip- 
per-in of the Melbourne Administration. The office of Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade is one of considerable distinction, being usually es- 
teemed the next stepping stone to the Cabinet, and has been filled within 
recent years by Mr. Sheil, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Dal- 
housie and others who have since set their mark ‘upon the time. Me 
Lowe, who has just been appointed, wears the blossom of equal dis- 
=. h 

His history has more of romance than usually belongs to th i 
tain high office in England, and nearly vescaiiien 4% da eePonceiys 
its early struggles and sole dependence on unaided merit, that of most of 
the great statesmen of this country. In one of those pleasant parsonages 
of England, near the brave old forest of Sherwood, Mr. Lowe was born 
and growing with gentle culture from childhood into youth was sent to 
the school of Winchester, where he was cotemporary with Mr. Cardwell 
Mr. Roundell Palmer, and others destined to fill high places in England’s 
future. From Winchester he carried te Oxiord a brilliant reputation, 
which he more than maintained, having closed his university career with 
the duplex crown of a first class in Classics and second in Science—a 
twin-glory seldom or never won. While at the university the allowance 
which a poor parish clergyman could afford him being but scanty, he de- 
voted, as is the custom at the English universities with those of limited 
circums‘auces, a portion of his time to the cramming for examination of 
more afiluent but more idle fellow-gownsmen, and by this pursuit not 
alone realized a considerable amouut but formed many friendships which 
erst yy Aw Fa the new keceipt Stamp Act, of which Lord Jobn 


ole Reverend Mr. Marsh, accused of kidnapping Galway and Milnes’s 








ceeded to the colony of Australia, where he conceived 


with rapid stride in competence and reputation, was a distinguished mem- 
ber for some years of the Colonial Legislature, and returned with the pro- 
mise he had carried away from Oxford, richly matured. He was imme- 
diately seized on by that leviathan organ of public opinion, the London 
Times, which owes much of its fame to the ever vigilant eye and gener- 
ous hand with which it watches for and gathers into its service every light 


columns of a Provincial paper by the editor, Mr. Delane, who at once 
posted to Bath and engaged him. Duliness, or even mediocrity, finds no 
dwelling in Printing-House-square. Their principle is to pay the best 
and have the best article in the market. Since Mr. Lowe’s return in 
1850, many of the most striking articles on Indian, Colonial and party 
politics have been forged in his brain. The interest they excited and the 
influence they exercised made him naturally ambitious of finding for hie 
abilities a higher and broader sphere ; and through the infiaence of Lord 
Ward, an old pupil of his at Oxford, he was returned in 1852 to the Bri- 
tish Parliament for bis pocket-borough of Kiddermiuster. 

Mr. Lowe has, however, not won much distinction in the legislative 
arena. His speeches were strong in the accumulation of facts, but of too 
plain and unornamenta! construction ; and they always derived their chief 
strength in the House from the knowledge that he represented the opinions 
of the London Times, the perfume ef whose thunder stood around him. 
Upon his entry into the House he attached himself to the Peelite section, 
to which his patron, Lord Ward, and most of the distinguished young 
men of his day belonged, avd on the assumption of office by that party 
he was named—partly in consideration of his ability, partly of his posi- 
tion on the Zimes, between which and Lord Aberdeen there had been for 
years a most cordial understandiag and thorough assimilation of foreign 
views,—as Under-Secretary to the Board of Control for the affairs in [u- 
dia, But little opportunity is ever offered to men holding office outside 
the cabinet to earn parliamentary fame, as they are only permitted to 
speak to order, but such as was afforded Mr. Lowe he did not 
improve. Whatever weight he carried or ever will earry he owed to his 
position as a journalist, not as a politiciaa. As Mr. Drummond well re- 
marked in one of his moods of Rabelaisian wit, ‘“‘ We have listened to the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Lowe) without any special terror or awe, or some- 
times even without any particular instruction or delight ; but when to- 
morrow this same gentleman says the very same thing clothed in the ter- 
rible ‘ we,’ men retract their votes and forget their consciences, and 
tremble at his nod.”” Shortly before the downfall of the Coalition Go- 
vernment the strange anomaly of an official of the Government writing 
articles strongly condemnatory of the policy that Government pursued, 
and of particular individuals composing it, wore so ridiculous ar aspect 
that Lord Aberdeen issued an interdict forbidding all officials connected 
with Government from writing in the public press. Mr. Lowe at once re- 
signed. The present less scrupulous Premier has removed the interdict, 
restored the Thunderer to office, and turned against his enemies those 
oo _ had been through his whole political life directed against 

imself. 

This elevation of journalists to office is not the least singular sign in 
the present political heavens of England. It is true that many men hold- 
ing high office have contributed to the press, but they have always done 
so with the secresy and stealth of an illicit pleasure. In bis political 
youth Mr. Disraeli wrote the letters of Ganymede to the Times as well 
as contributed to other journals, and in a debate not long since, with 
skillful flattery to the feeling of the hour, spoke of himself with pride as 
a member of the order. ‘I too,’ said he, “am a gentleman of the press 
and have no other escutcheon.” Lord Clarendon, both during his reign 
in Ireland and subsequently at the Foreign Office, has contributed regu- 
larly to the Times. Mr. Godley, Director-General of Stores, was a wri- 
ter on the Morning Chronicle, as was also Mr. Hayward, the Secretary 
of the Poor Law Board. Mr. Foublanque, the brilliant editor of the 
Examiner for so many years, was appointed to lucrative office under the 
Board of Trade. Still, notwithstanding these exceptional cases, the feel- 
ing of aversion which Napoleon so often expresses in his letters to ad- 
mitting journalists to office was shared in England with still deeper in- 
tensity. It is only in the appointment of Mr. Wilson, the editor of the 
Economist, to the post of Financial Secretary of the Treasury, and still 
more in this recent nomination of Mr. Lowe, that this feeling has found 
its doom and Journalism its triumph. 

Neither birth nor beauty, certainly, lent its attractions in either of 
these cases. Mr. Wilson, who was a hatter in Southwark and became a 
bankrupt in that trade, is a man of such marvelous ugliness that it is a 
matter of wonder how features of such quaint form and contradictory 
shape could possibly have found their way into combination or remain 
together without incessant fight. Mr. Lowe is an albino, with pupils of 
more than usual dimness of discernment and pinkness of colour.—.V. Y. 
Tribune, August 28, 


Luperial Parliament. 
EARL GREY’S PROTEST AGAINST THE TURKISH LOAN. 


House of Lords, August 10. 

On the motion for going into Committee on the Exchequer Bill (£7,- 
000,000) Lord MONTEAGLE objected to the system of raising money by 
bills payable at sight, and blamed the Government for having sacrificed 
sources of revenue by the repeal of the Newspaper Stamp and other mea- 
sures. After some discussion upon the whole of the financial operations 
of the Government during the session, and upon the Turkish Loan in 
particular, 

Earl GREY said—I cannot avoid taking this opportunity of expressing 
my opinion of the great impolicy of the convention which has been en- 
tered into with France and Turkey. Without imputing the slightest sus- 
picion of the French government, without implying the smallest distrust 
of our ally, I submit that’the form of the convention is singularly calcula- 
ted to lead to future difficulties between the two countries, to disturb that 
good understanding which new happily exists, and to throw on this coun- 
try a financial burden much heavier than we are now led to expect. 

This is an arrangement which is to last for a long course of years, and 
will not be completed until probably all who have contributed to carry 
it into effect will have either ceased to take part in the management of 
affairs or have ended the term of their natural existence. We are, in the 
first place, made responsible for the whole interest of the Turkish loan ij 
Turkey does not pay, and I conceive no man in his senses believes that 
the Turkish empire will be in existence forty years hence, or that there is 
the remotest chance of our not being called upon to pay the interest 
which we have bargained to pay. When we have paid that interest, it 
will be for us to call upon France to reimburse us her proportion, 

But, looking at the future, many changes may take place, and many 
questions may arise between the two countries which are now upon the 
best possible terms. Haviug some supposed set-off, the French govern- 
ment may claim the right of withholding that payment. We, on the other 
hand, not admitting any such right, may insist on being reimbursed, and 
difficulties may arise between the two countries. We have examples in 
our own history how little those who conclude arrangements of this kind 
can foresee what may happen in the course of a very few years. Your 
lordships cannot forget the circumstances of the Russian Dutch loan. We 
all remember this country guaranteed that loan. We also know that the 
honour of this country stands deservedly high, and that no party will 
ever sanction any course of proceeding which is not consistent with good 
faith ; yet within a very few years of that arrangement, circumstances 
arose which made a very numerous party in this country argue we were 
no longer called upon to continue our payments on account of the Russo- 
Dutch loan. Those who remember the circumstances are aware that the 
government were scarcely able to maintain the arrangement in the House 
of Commons. 

Lord DENMAN said, his father, who was Attorney-General at the time, 
expressed his opinion that the rupture between Belgium and Holland did 
not in any way affect our obligation, and that good faith required the 
payments should not be interrupted ; those payments never were inter- 
rupted, and had always been made in due course. 

Earl GREY.—The statement of the noble baron confirms my argument. 
He states truly, his respected father gave an opiuion, the soundness of 
which no one can doubt, that the obligation of this country continued 
binding. Notwithstanding that high opinion, it was with the utmost dit- 
ficulty that the government were able to maintain in the House of Com- 
mons the obligation of continuing the payments. Nothing but the posi- 
tive declaration that the government would not consent to hold office if 
they were defeated, coupled with the very great exertions on their part, 
enabled them to maintain that arrangement in Parliament. Who would 
say it was disrespectful to France to contemplate that 20 or 30 years 
hence the government which might then exist in France would not con 
tend that some circumstances had occurred to relieve them from the obli- 
gation and would decline to pay their share of the loan, leaving the bur- 








den upon us? These circumstances are not only possible, but probable. 


which appears upon the newspaper horizon. One of the ablest writers | 
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have been of considerable value to him since. Asa matter of formhewas| The whole system of guaranteeing loans for foreiga countries is one 
called to the English bar, but without ever ven ag practice pro- | that experience has taught us itis desirable to a 


on. A loan is in- 


is capital of money deed a subsidy in disguise. It is true we are told, “ It is only your name 
and of brain would realize the best and speediest return. There he rose | 


that is wavted ; the obligation will never fall due; the resources of Tar- 
key are so ample that the use of your credit is all that is wauted.” This 
is the language addressed sometimes to young gentlemen by their seniors 
who wish to prey upon their ignorance and credulity. They say, “ There 
is no difficulty about getting the money, but the money-lender likes to 
have some security; it is not putting your name upon the back of the 
bill; it is mere form, and does not signify anything.” Too often the 
young gentleman afterwards finds that it would have been far cheaper to 
give his assistance to his friends by a direct gift or loan than by the mode 
of backing a bill. 

The government has taken a similar imprudent course with regard to 
Turkey, and I fear it will be followed by the same results. 1 believe that, 
out of all the millions which this country has voted in subsidies, not one 
of those subsidies has been followed by the advantages which this coun- 
try has expected from them. Still, if we are to have subsidies, let us 
have them in @ plain and straightforward manner, and not subsidies in 
dieguise. If you give your money, you may take some security that it 
will be devoted to the purposes for which it is intended. If you say you 
will pay the bills, you may send your own officers to see that the money 
goes to the soldiers and to the merchants who supply provisions for them, 
and your object will then be accomplished. But if you only give security 
for Turkey, you cannot, without setting aside her independeuce as @ Da& 
tion, preveut her from having the control of the money. 

Your lordships know the present state of that most corrupt of all go- 
vernments, the Turkish government, and that it is notorious that, of the 
money which ought to go into the Turkish treasury for public p 
no small proportion goes into the hands of corrupt pashas aud griping 
mone rere. Your lordships will remember the distressed state of the 
Turkish army in Asia last winter. By the concurrent testimony of all 
the newspapers, the state to which the army was reduced was, not be- 
cause Turkey bad not a sufficieat sum of money wherewith to pay the 
men, but because the funds had been the subject of unbounded pecula- 
tion. In all countries there is a disposition to extravagance in the ex- 
penditure of the government money, but, in a country like Turkey, that 
extravagance and peculation it is impossible to check. I did not intend 
. — to this subject, but it has been incidentally raised by my noble 
riend. 

Before I sit down, as the bill before the House provides another loan 
of £7,000,000, it is impossible for me to forbear expressing the alarm and 
regret with which I have received this proposal for an additional loan. 
My lords, we have already sanctioned a loan of £16,000,000 ; then there 
is the guarantee of the Turkish loan, which, in the most favourable view, 
is equal to another loan of half the nominal amount, £2,500,000; then 
the £7,000,000, which the government are now authorized to raise, makin 
a total of £25,200,000, of borrowing which Parliament has sanction 
in a single session. My lords, I for one look with the utmost dismay on 
such draughts upon the resources of the country. My noble friend has 
already called attention to the enormous amount of our present expendi- 
ture, for, in addition to these loans and our largely-increased taxation, 
the expenditure is going on at a rate that is truly frightful. 

It is impossible for an expenditure of this amount and for this vast bor- 
rowing to go on long without the most serious results—results that will 
not end with the war, but which will remain for a long day after the 
present war has terminated to press severely upon ue. My lords, among 
the ill effects of this enormous expenditure which has been so largely met 
by borrowed money, the worst is the moral effect upon the people of this 
country, and there are already unmistakable signs that there will be found 
in this country the same consequences that have been invariably produced 
by the same circumstances in other countries and other times. y lords, 
when either individuals or nations are engaged in a large expenditure, 
which is partially defrayed by loans, there arises a spirit of profusion and 
a neglect of all wise economy which leads to the most fatal results. 

If I could agree that the war in which we are engaged is politic and 
necessary, and that it ought to be carried on with vigoar, still I should 
say, I do see unmistakable signs that it is not carried on in a spirit of 
proper economy. I am persuaded, on the contrary, that it has been car- 
ried on with extravagance and want of thought, and the same real 
amount of service might have been attained at far less cost if the money 
voted by Parliament had been judiciously expended. The blame of this 
party rests with us, but the bad effects of this profuse war expenditure 
and the excitement that war creates are that they produce in the nation 
a general @pirit of disregard of all considerations of economy. The House 
of Commons, which ought to be a check against the waste of money on 
the part of the Government, seems, on the contrary, to have no other 
duty than to call for the most unbounded expenditure. 

It is the same with individuals. Those who supply ships and stores to 
the Government are Of course trying to obtain the most extravagant 
terms, and are driving the Government to make the largest possible de- 
mands for their services. In other respects this profuse expenditure is 
producing a corrupt and demoralizing effect upon the national character, 
that is attended by the most fatal consequences. My lords, it does, in 
my opinion, become us and the country to consider what, in the present 

state of the world, will be the ultimate effect of this system upon the 
welfare of this country. My noble friend has alluded to the enormous 
accumulated resources which have been husbanded during a long peace. 
Your lordships will remember that when all these demands upon the public 
exchequer, which we are now recklessly incurring, come to be previded 
for, there will be the interest upon these loans to be met, and a heavy 
expenditure upon the reduction of your warlike aud military armaments. 

You cannot go back after increasing your establishments to this enor- 
mous amount to where you were before, for personal claims and vested 
interests will be created which it would not be just to disregard. You 
must be prepared, my lords, to look at these questions, and, whenever 
peace comes, the duty of adapting your establishments to that altered 
state of things will be one of immense difficulty ; but this is not all. 
When all these demands are made upon you the nation will become im- 
patient, and we may then see a reaction on the present temper of extra- 
vagance to a disposition to make over-hasty and imprudent reductions. 
That is the more probable because the Government seems to have entered 
upon that most mistaken policy of embarking upon a large expenditure 
during the time of war for particular purposes unconnected with the war. 
{ have already pointed out the impolicy of expending large sums of mo- 
ney upon fortifications and barracks at home which cannot be wanted 
during this war, and which are net likely, according to the system pur- 
sued, to be done in a proper manner. 

When the time comes that this reaction shall take place, and when in- 
judicious reductions shall be called for, this House will have the most 
difficult question to consider, how to relieve the people from the pressure 
of taxation? Your lordships will remember that the state of the world 
is mach altered from what it was in former days. Already a great stream 
of emigration is setting out—an emigration not only of the best of the 
population, but of these men who carry with them no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the national wealth. If your taxes press too heavily oa produc- 
tive industry, you artificially increase that tendency by rendering it dif- 
ficult for men to live at home, aud thus injure the very sources of your 
power. The same effect will be produced upon your trade. 

In the present state of the world, with active rivals on the other side 
of the Atlantic, with the competition of your Colonies to contend against, 
you cannot, without injury to the vital sources of your power, impose 
taxation upon trade and industry beyond a certain amount ; and, there- 
fore, wheu peace returas, you will fiad, if this system of loans is carried 
much further, that you have inflicted a most irreparable injury upon the 
country. I hope that these things will be considered not ouly by your 
lordships but also by the public, and that there will be a general desire 
to prevent the continuance of the present enormous expenditure. 

The bill then passed through committee. 


THE PROROGATION. 
Parliament was prorogued, by Commission, on Tuesday, August 14. 


We annex a copy of— ‘ 
THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to re- 
lease you from further attendance in Parliament, and at the same time 
to express the warm acknowledgments of her Majesty for the zeal and ae 
siduity with which you have applied yourselves to the discharge of your 
public duties during a long and laborious session. 

Her Majesty has seen with great satisfaction that while you have occu- 
pied yourselves in providing means for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, you have given your attention to many measures of great public 
utility. Her Majesty is conviuced that you will share her satisfaction at 
finding that the progress of events has tended to cement more firmly that 
union which has so happily been established between her government and 
that of her ally the Eoaperor of the French ; and her Majesty trusts that 
an alliance founded on a sense of the general interests of Europe, and 
consolidated by good faith, will long survive the events which have giver 
rise to it, and will contribute to the permanent well-being and pros- 
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perity of the two great nations whom it bas linked in the bonds of hon- 
ourable friendship. 

The acceesion Yt the King of Sardinia to the treaty between Her Ma- 
jesty, the Emperor of the French, and the Sultan, has given additional 

and strength to that alliance, and the efficient force which 
His Sardinian Majesty has sent to the seat of war to co-operate with the 
allied armies, will not fail to maintain the high reputation by which the 
army of Sardinia bas ever been distinguished. 

Her Majesty has commanded us to thank you for having enabled her to 
avail herself, as far as has been found to be required, of those patriotic 
offers of extended service which she has received from the militia of the 
United Kingdom, and for the means of reinforcing her brave army in the 
Crimea by an eulistment of volunteers from abroad. 

Her Majesty ackoowledges with satisfaction the measure which you 
have adopted for giving effect to the convention by which, in conjunc- 
tion with her ally, the Emperor of the French, she had made arrange: 
ments for assisting the Sultan to provide the means which are necessary 
to enable him to maintain in efficiency the Turkish army, which has so 
gallantly withstood the assaults of its enemies. 

Her Majecty, in giving ber assent to the bill which you presented to 
her for the local management of the metropolis, trusts that the arrange- 
ments provided by that measure will lead to many improvements con- 
ducive to the convenience and health of this great city. The abolition 
of the duty on newspapers wi!l tend to diffuse useful information among 
the poorer classes of her Majesty’s subjects. The principle of limited lia- 
bility, which you bave jadiciously applied to joint stock associations, will 
afford additional facilities for the employ ment of capital, and the improve- 
ments which you have made in the laws whici regulate friendly societies, 
will encourage babits of industry and thrift among the labouring classes 
of the community. 

Her Majesty trusts that the measures to which she has given her assent 
for improving the constitutions of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tas- 
mania, ard for bestowing on the important and flourishing colonies of 
Australia extended powers of self government, will assist the develope- 
ment of their great natural resources, and will promote the contentment 
and happiness of their inhabitants. 

Her Majesty commands us to say that she has been deeply gratified 
by the zeal for the success of her Majesty’s arms, and by the sympathy 
for her soldiers and sailors, manifested throughout her Indian and Colonial 
empire ; aud ber Majesty acknowledges with great satisfaction the gene- 
rous contributions which her subjects in India, and the Legislatures and 
inbabitante of ihe colonies have sent for the relief of the sufferers by the 
casualties of war. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons: 

Her Majesty commands us to convey to you her cordial thanks for the 
readiness aud zeal with which you have provided the necessary supplies 
for carrying on the war in which her Majesty is engaged. 

Her Majesty Jaments the burdens and sacrifices which it has become 
necessary to impose upon ber faithful people, but she acknowledges the 
wisdom with which you have alleviated the weight of those burdens by 
. mixed arrangements which you have made for providing those sup- 
plies. 

My Lords and Gentlemen— 

er Majesty has commanded us to say, that she has seen with sincere 
regret that the endeavours which, in conjunction with her ally, the Em- 
ror of the French, she made at the recent conferences at Vienna to 
ring the war to aconclusion on conditions consistent with the honour of 
the allies and with the future security of Europe, have proved ineffectual. 
But, those endeavours ha ving failed, no other course is left to her Majesty 
but to prosecute the war with all possible vigour ; and her Majesty, rely- 
ing upon the support of her Parliament, upon the manly spirit and 
arn of her people, upon the never failing courage of her army and 
er navy, whose patience uuder suffering and whose power of endurance 
her Majesty bas witnessed with admiration, upon the steadfast fidelity 
of her allies, and, above all, upon the justice of her cause, humbly puts 
her trust in the Almighty Disposer of events for such an issue of the 
great contesi in which rhe is engaged as may secure to Europe the 

blessing of a firm and lasting peace. 

On your return to your several counties you will have duties to per- 
form little less important than those which belong to your attendance in 
Parliament. Her Majesty trusts that your powerful influence will be 
exeried for the wellare and happiness of her people, the promotion of 
which is the otject of Her Majesiy’s constant care and the anxious desire 
of her heart. . 

Then a commission for proroguing the Parliament was read. Afier 
which the Lord Chancellor said :— 

My Lords and Gentlemen— 

By virtue of Her Majesty’s commission, under the great seal, to us and 
other lords dir: cted, aud now read, we do, in Her Majesty’s name, and in 
obedience to her commands, prorogue this Parliament to Tuesday, the 
23d day of October next, to be then here holden; and this Parliament is 
accordiugly prorogued to Tuesday, the 23d day of October next. 





Che ar. 
BOMBARDMENT AND DESTRUCTION OF SVEABORG. 


The followiug is the first despatch on the subject from the French 
Admiral : 

“ On Board the Tourville, Aug. 11. 

“ The bombardment of Sveaborg by the allied squadrons has been at- 
tended with success. An immense conflagration, lasting 45 hours, has de- 
stroyed nearly all the store-houses and magazines of the Arsenal, which 
isa complete ruiu. Various powder magazines and stores of projectiles 
blew up. The enemy has received a terribie blow, and suffered an enor- 
mous loss. Our loss is insignificant in men and nothing whatever in 
material. The crews are enthusiastic. Prnavp.” 


The despatch of Admiral Dundas is less highly coloured, and is as 
follows: 


“Off Sveaborg, Aug. 11.—Sveaborg was attacked by the mortar and 
gun bouts of the Allied squadron, on the morning of the 9th. The firing 
ceased early this morning. Heavy explosions, and very destructive fires 
were produced. Ina few bours nearly all the principal buildings on 
Vargo, and many more on Swarte, including those of the Dock Yard and 
Arseval were burned. Few casualties have occurred, and no lives lost in 
the Allied fleets, Dunpas.” 


Dantzic, Aug. 16,—The allied squadron returned to Nargen from 
Sveaborg on the 13:b. None of the allied ships were seriously damaged. 
The British casualties were :—Killed, none; wounded two officers and 
thirty men. The French loss is equally trifling. 


The fortress of Sveaborg is built on granite isles, about a mile in ad- 
vance of Helsingtors, tbe Russian capital of Finland, as Abo was for- 
merly its Swedirh cupital. The isles in question, eight in number, are 
mere rocks conbected together by a strong fortification, and in the centre 
is situate the port where the Russian flotilla is kept. The largest of the 
rocks is that culled ‘Gustavus’ Sword,” on which is built the residence 
of the Governor, with a sort of garden formed of mould brought from the 
main land, aud a vast cistern, in which is heaped together a large 
quantity of snew in winter to furnish water to the garrison. Sveaborg 
has been called the Gibraltar of the North ; it would seem, however, not 
with ae much ii justice as was formerly thought, since the ‘late bombard- 
ment shows it to be anything but impregnable. The islands flank each 
other, and all have the granite cut perpendicular to a height of from 30 
to 40 ft. The only passage by which the roadstead ot Helsingfors, which 
is one of the grea wor ports of Russia, can be reached winds along these 
formidable isies, which are armed with 800 guns of large calibre. As 
Sveaborg only preseuts an uvapp oacbable ceinture of granite, a siege 
of it could not be made by land, and the place could only be reduced by 
famine. But it wight be attacked and demolisbed from the sea by means 
of a bombardment, and this is just what bas been executed with full suc- 
cess by the Argiuo French flect, a bombardment which must have caused 
immense material losses to the Russian Government, by destroying the 
barracks, the diflirent maritime establishments, and the arsenal of the 
fort. Svealorg was constructed in the 18th century for the King of 
Sweden, Gustavus. Ill. In the revolution which dethroned Gustavus IV., 
in 1808, and which «tlorded Russia the long sought opportunity for in- 
vading Finland, tbe impregnable fortress was given up without resistance 
to the Russian General Barelay de Tolly by a traitor, who forgot what was 
due to his country in gratifying bis political passions, Sveaborg has a 
Population of about 3,400 persons, Its barracks can hold more than 
42,000 men ; and, besides its fine port, it has two basins to repair ships. 


SEBASTOPOL; DEFEAT OF THE RUSSIANS. 


The news from the Crimea is important, a great battle having been 


fought on the Tcheruaya, The British G 
ing despaich : sh Goverument received the tollow- 


* Varna, Aug. 16.—The Russians attacked the position at Tchernaya 





this morning at day-break in t force. The action lasted about three 
hours, but they were completely repulsed by the French and Sardinians.” 
—[ Second Despatch.}—*‘ One o’clock.—The Russian attack this morp- 
ing was under command of Liprandi, with from forty to sixty thousand 
men.—Their loss is estimated at from 4,000 to 5,000, and about 400 pri- 
soners are taken. The loss on the side of the Allies was very small.” 
Pelissier telegraphs on the 16th, as follows :—‘ For some days past, 
rumours of an intended attack on the part of the Russians had excited 
our attention, and this morning at day-break, they realized their inten- 
tion against our lines on the Tchernaya, but in spite of the movements of 
imposing masses which had been collected during the night, the enemy 
were repulsed with great vigour by the troops forming the divisions of 
Generals Herbillon, Canava, Fancheux, and Morris. The Sardinians 
placed on our right fought bravely. The Russians left a large number 
of dead on the field, and we made many prisoners. The Russians were 
in complete retreat on Mackenzie’s Hill when our reserve came up, and 
with the aid of our brave allies, particularly the English cavalry, the 
enemy received a severe blow. 
Our losses, although much less numerous than those of the enemy, are 
not yet known. PELISSIER.”’ 


General Simpson telegraphed on the 16th—‘‘ General Pelissier and I 
have decided to open fire from the English and French batteries to-mor- 
row morning at daybreak.” 


Turin, Friday.—A despatch has been received from General La Mar- 
mora. He says that the French despatches will show whether or not 
the Piedmontese are worthy to fight beside the French and English. 200 
of the Sardinian contingent are hors de combat. General Montevecchio 
is mortally wounded. _ 

A telegraphic despatch from Konigsberg states that advices from St. 
Petersburg announce that the Russian commanders at Sebastopol are 

reparing for an eventual retreat from the Karabelnaia suburb. A bridge 
been ordered to be constructed between Fort Paul and Fort Nicholas, 
so as to secure the communications between the northern and southern 
shores of the harbour of Sebastopol. 

There is some error of detail in this announcement, Fort Nicholas 
being on the south side ; but the character and object of the new con- 
struction is important. 

Odessa, July 28.—The garrison of Odessa, now the head-quarters of 
General Luders, was yesterday reviewed. It consists of 16,000 infantry, 
two regiments of light cavalry, and a few batteries of artillery. The 
telegraph line from St. Petersburg to Sebastopol is now in operation 
throughout its entire extent. 


St. Petersburg letters say that Gortschakoff has orders from the Empe- 
ror to sink the Russian fleet if the Malakoff falls—The Russian General, 
Todtleben, was recovering, and had recently been carried to inspect a 
new battery —Omar Pacha had received hasty orders to return to the 
Crimea, instead of going to Asia.—General Espinasse obtains the command 
of Canrobert’s division—General Zamoiskey is to organize a force of 
Russian deserters and Poles against the Russians.—General England re- 
turns home sick.—The Duke of Newcastle is in Camp.—Dr. Bakewerk is 
cashiered, for writing a letter to the London Times exposing the manage- 
ment of the hospitals.—English correspondence says the Commissariat of 
Southern Russia has declared it impossible to provision more men than 
are now in the Crimea, consequently no further reinforcements will be 
sent. This is very doubtful. — 


Guieanines.—The Invalide Russe publishes that on July 23d a British 
gun-boat went ashore near Tanganrog, and was burned by the Cossacks. 
—The latest accounts from Kars say the city was surrounded by the Rus- 
sians and the first parallel opened. The communication with Ezeroum 
had been stopped. Provisions were abundant, but forage was scarce. 
Turkish reinforcements were being hastened to Ezeroum.—The Russian 
paper JVord says, we may now look for great events and horrifying reci- 
tals; a very non-committal prophecy.—150 bales of cotton have been 
seized at Aix, in transitu from Antwerp to St. Petersburg, and were 
each found to contain revolvers, at least so it is said.—Travellers report 
that the Turcomans were committing ravages along the Caspian Sea and 
Volga.—aA lively exchange of notes continues between London, Paris, 
and Vienna, respecting Austria’s continuance in the Priucipalities—A 








London paper says that negotiations have arrived at a point for the con- 
clusion of a triple treaty, binding France, England, and Austria not to 
conclude any arrangement separately with Russia.—The Overland mail 
is telegraphed, with Calcutta dates to July 4th. A rumour was current 
that the British Government intended to collect a reserve force from In- 
dia, at Cairo, for the Crimea. There was also another rumour that Per- 
sia still intrigues with Russia, and that a British force from India will be 
sent to the Persian Gulf— The Roman Government interposes every ob- 
stacle it can towards recruiting a British-Italian legion.— Austria remon- 
strates against the selection of Novarra as a recruiting dépéot.—It is sta- 
ted that France and England have sent an energetic notice to the King 
of Naples that they are dissatisfied with his Russian tendencies.—The 
Journal de St. Petersbourg states that on the 14th of July a gunboat, 
carrying the English flag, approached Otchakoff, and threw a number of 
shells into the Russian batteries. Otchakoff commands, together with 
Kilburn, the strait by which the lagoon of the Dnieper communicates 
se the Black Sea, and must be passed on the way to Nicolaieff and 
erson. 





PETROPAULOVSKI ABANDONED; THE FORTS DESTROYED. 


We have obtained the following details from Lt. De Journel, of the 
French brig-of-war Obligado, new at anchor in this harbour, and arriv- 
ing on Wednesday from Petropaulovski : 

The allied fleet, consisting of 8 war vessels and steamers, arrived off 
Petropaulovski on the 15th of May, but the garrison had already left for 
the Amoor River, in the Russian frigate Aurora, corvette Dwina, and 
two merchant vessels. The escape of the garrison was a master stroke 
on the part of the Russians. who availed themselves of a dense fog which 
set in on the night ef the 17th of April, and so eluded the English war 
steamers Encounter (screw), of 14 guns, and Barracoutar |(side wheel), 
of 6 guns, which had been blockading the harbour for 50 days pre- 
vious. The orders to evacuate were received from the Russian head 
quarters in Siberia. On anchoring in the harbour, a detachment was 
sent on shore by the commander of the fleets—Rear-Admiral Bruce, of 
the English, and Rear-Admiral Fourichon (a newly appointed and ex- 
ceedingly energetic man of only forty-five years of age), of the French. 
They landed and found the town deserted, save by about 100 Kamschatka 
dogs, a French naturalized American, and two Americans, who raised 
the stars and stripes over their houses when the forces landed, claiming 
that as the Russians had abandoned the place and left it to them, they 
were the possessors of the soil. * * The parties were divided into com- 
panies, who proceeded to burn, blow up and destroy the arsenals, store 
houses and all government buildings. Not a vestige of any public work 
was left standing, except the hospital, which, with the church and the 
dwellings of the poorer classes of the inhabitants, were left untouched. 
The inhabitants commenced deserting the place shortly after the garrison 
embarked. 

The following day after the arrival of the allies, the destruction of the 
fortifications commenced. These were fascines constructed of immense 
logs—the walls being sixteen feet in thickness. Such was their strength, 
they resisted all efforts for some time, and were fiually razed to the ground 
by the agency of powder. It appears that the policy of the Russian 
Government has changed rather suddenly in this matter. After the bat- 
tle of last year orders came for strengthening the forts, and though at 
that time such a resistance was made as to repel the assailants, there 
being but one tier of guns, it was ordered to increase it to a double tier. 
The destroyers found embrasures for 51 guns of heavy calibre. Why this 
sudden change of policy took place may, perbaps, be explained by that 
on which the Russians have always acted—of retiring into the interior 
from their invaders, and avoiding decisive engagements. This time, how- 
aver, they have made nothing by the movement, and, with the increased 
strength of the place, it ould seem that they might have made a more 
obstinate resistance than before. The fleets did not leave the place until 
the demolition was complete. 

We have been shown a despatch dated in Petropaulovski, from Rear- 
Admiral Fourichon, of the French fleet, in which he states, after briefly 
recapitulating the facts above enumerated, that the Russian garrison, 
numbering (as Lt. Journel informs us) some 1,200 men, had doubtless 
sailed for the mouth of the Amoor River, which drains the southern por- 
tion of Siberia, and flows into the Gulf of Saghalien, an arm of the Sea of 
Ochotsk, They left for this point on the 17th of April, and were doubt- 
less there before the French and the English arrived at Kamschatka. This 
river is regarded as the dividing line between China and Asiatic Russia, 
and at its mouth is a very strong series of fortification which have been 
greatly strengthened from time to time by the Russians. It is thought by 
some of the officers of the Obligado that the immense armament of Petro- 
paulowski was carried there with the garrison ; and if this be true, there 


will be a western Sebastopol which may puzzle the Allies as much as has 
the stronghold of the Crimea. 





The fleets have gone to cruise for the present among the Aleutian 


Islands, and will probably look in at Sitka. An English and French 

uadron have proceeded by the China Sea to the mouth of the Amoor 
River, where, the despatch says, there will soon be severe fighting. There 
are about ten ships of war in these fleets, which would be joined by the 
steamer Brisk now at Petropaulovski. 

The English frigates Pique and Amphitrite, have sailed for the Sea of 
Ochotek, to join the rest of the fleet—also the two steamers which were 
formerly employed in blockading Petropaulovski. The French steamer 
Prowy will be here in a few days. The fleets will sail to the Amoor 
river, after provisioning and fitting out at this port. 

Rear-Admiral Bruce, while at Petropanlovski, caused a handsome 
fence to be erected around the cemetery in which were buried the bodies 
of the killed Russians and Allies, in the battle of last year. A lar 
tablet, bearing a Russian inscription in commemoration of the fight, was 
erected, which, as it refers to all alike, will doubtless be respected when 
the Russian inhabitants return. The country, when the fleets approached, 
presented a grand and sublime picture. The lofty mountains, from their 
peaks down to the very shore, were clad in a mantle of snow; the cold 
was not severe. All was gloomy, silent and desolate. It snowed almost 
incessantly for three weeks while the Obligado was there.--Alta Cali- 
fornia, July 20. 

Srrca ; Convention Respecrep.—The French frigates La Forte and 
Alceste have arrived from Sitka. They report no further news from Pe- 
tropaulovski beyond what has been already published. The corvette 
Eurydice, British frigate President, sloop Dido and steamer Brisk had 
sailed for China. The fleet did not enter the harbour of Sitka, but sent 
the steamer Brisk in, to communicate with the shore. It will be remem- 
bered that there is now a Convention existing between the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the Russian Company, which was celebrated (ratified ?) 
at St. Petersburg and London, by the provisions of which this portion of 
the Russian possessions is exempt from hostilities. Consequently, there 
could be no danger of the allied fleets committing any depredations, nor 
is the Governor of Sitka or his officials so ignorant of the chivalry and 
magnanimity of the French and English marine as to suppose that they 
would override the stipulations of the British Government, and attack a 
defenceless place. True, the French have not entered into this treaty, 
but the very inhumanity of the destruction of a trading post, occupied 
by harmless inhabitants, and almost defenceless in guns and men, would 
be enough to ensure its safety. The movements of the allied fleets in the 
Pacific, up to this time, have been characterized by a commendable re- 
gard to the behests of humanity. 

On the arrival of the fleet, the Brisk was sent in to communicate with 
the shore. The Governor sent off his Secretary to state that he hoped 
the provisions of the Convention would be observed, as the place was 
without the means of defence and unprepared to make any resistance. 
The Commander of the Brisk replied that they had only entered the place 
to ascertain if the Dwina or Aurora were there ; in which case the French 
fleet would have cut them out; but no harm was intended to the towna.— 
Ibid, July 24. 

A portion of the British fleet, under the command of Admiral Bruce, 
from Petropaulovski via Sitka, arrived at San Francisco on the 26th 
July, and anchored off Saucelito. The vessels are H. B. M.’s flag ship 
Monarch, Capt. G. Patey, and frigate President, Commander R. Bar- 
ridge. On coming to anchor, the usual salutes were exchanged between 
those vessels and the French men-of-war lying at anchor. The run from 
Sitka is reported to have been made in nine days—the same as that of 
the French squadron.—Admiral Bruce and staff were on board the Prest- 
dent, but he transferred his flag to the Monarch, the flag ship of the 
squadron, on the 27th of July.—A grand fancy ball was to take place on 
board the Monarch, in honour of the entrance of Admiral Bruce on board 
his flag ship. Most of the English, French, and American naval officers 
were to be invited.—It was announced that a number of the principal 
merchants of San Francisco had resolved to give a grand ball entertain- 
ment to the officers of the French and English sbips of war in port. It 
was understood that the affair would come off at the Metropolitan thea- 
tre. The precise date was not specified. 

The French frigates La Forte and Alceste arrived from Sitka at San 
Francisco on the 22d July. The Alta California says :— Whether Ad- 
miral Fourichon intended any discourtesy to the American nation by 
his neglecting to salute the forts when he entered in the 4/ceste, we can- 
not say, but trust it is as has been represented to us—i. e., that none but 
kind feelings exist. Turn we, however, to the splendid compliments giv- 
en by Admiral Bruce, of H. B. M.’s ship President, on entering our bar- 
pour yesterday. Anchoring at Saucelito, she squared ber yards, hoisted 
the American flag, and fired 21 guns ; the whole done in a rattling, hear- 
ty manner, such as characterizes English and American naval command- 
era Here was no half way matter, as if the salute was bestowed grudg- 
ingly. It was the more impressive from the fact that there was no other 
vessel near the place, the caverns of the mountains of Marin county alone 
echoing back the roar ot the guns. 


a 


COLONEL KINNEY AND HIS MEN. 


This great disturber of Mr. Dist. Attory. McKeon’s serenity by day and 
slumbers by night, seem to have a knack of surmounting difficulties which 
almost amounts to genius. After overcoming obstacles before getting off 
from here which would have discouraged any ordinary mortal, he is ship- 
wrecked on Turk’s Island und loses nearly everything he bad with him, 
narrowly escaping with his life. He instantly gets a little vessel to take 
him thence to Nicaragua, where he encounters the fierce hostility of the 
Transit Company, and a violent prejudice among the people, inspired by 
an apprehension that his designs were of a predatory, not to say “ pirati- 
cal,” character. Not one of his party was permitted to communicate with 
their friends in the United States through the Transit steamers, nor 
were they allowed to supply themselves with stores of any description by 
that line, except by stealth. Letters to and from them, we understand, 
are deliberately destroyed by the agents of the company, and no one who 
is supposed to have any sort of interest in or connection with the expedi- 
tion can procure a passage on their boats at any price. And yet Kinney 
goes on apparently undisturbed, and appears to be rapidly realizing the 
aims of his expedition. At least we gather as much from the letters of 
our special correspondent, whose business is to inform himself accurately 
of what is going on in that quarter. The number of the Colonel’s associ- 
ates are coustantly increasing, and he is expecting large reinforcements 
from the United States and California. Our correspondeat gives an ac- 
count of one poor Hibernian sailor who became so fascinated by the Colo- 
nel that he jumped from the vessel to which he was articled, into the sea, 
to swim ashore, and before he was retaken was dragged down by an alli- 
gator and perished. 

The Colonel has become a very large landholder since he arrived there . 
as our correspondent reports, having purchased no Jess than 30,000,000 
of acres, with 300 miles of seacoast. It is the same tract that was origi- 
nally granted by Messrs. Shephard and Haley to Senator Cooper, Wil- 
liam Cost Johnson, Joseph L. White of this city, and others, but which 
conveyance became void in consequence of the grantees failing to com- 
ply with some of the stipulated conditions. The Colouel pays only five 
hundred thousand dollars, which is pretty cheap, considering that his 
farm is about eight hundred times as large as the State of New York. 
Our correspondent does not say whether the Colonel pays cash for the 
whole, or gave a mortgage for a part of the purchase money. 

The Colonel has received, or is expecting to receive, overtures from 
the Government party of Nicaragua, we are told, but intends to deciine 
any participation in the movements of either party. He only waits for 
the arrival of sufficient force to enable him to occupy his lands free from 
annoyance, and then he will go to work. His printing press has arrived, 
and by the next steamer we may confidentialy expect the arrival of the 
first number of the Central American, which is the title of the uew jour- 
nal which is to herald the growth of Yankee civilization in the wilds of 
Nicaragua. There was a report that $3,000 had been offered for the 
assassination of the Colonel, but no one was found needy enough to earn 
the prize. The report may have been one of those ingenious ruses which 
the founders of empires often employ to test the affections of their 
subjects. . 

The Colonel has issued an address to the American public, setting forth 
some facts in explanation of the hostility he has experienced from Mr. 
Marcoleta, the Nicaraguan minister, from Joseph L. White, the agent of 
the Transit Company, and from other parties under their influence, which 
we shall publish at our conventence, It throws some unexpected light upon 
the great military exploit of the administration, the combustion of Grey- 
town, and the part which Mr. White played in bringing that result about. 
—WN. Y. Evening Post, August 28. 





To console Col. Kinney for the cold shoulder which the Transit Com- 
pany has given him, the people of San Juan, and the officers of the Bri- 
tish war-steamer Buzzard have bestowed every attention upon him. 
The latter not having the optics of the Transit Company, see no fillibus- 
terism in the expedition, and the interchange of courtesies has proved 
mutually agreeable. The Colonel and his party have always been in- 





vited to attend Sunday religious Services upon deck, and boats have been 
sent for them—a privilege which, in the absence of avy church on shore, 
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was gladly accepted. The sight of one or two hundred well-dressed 
Englieh + de officers and marines, the reading, by Capt. Dobbie, of the 
impressive English service, with the responses and chants, under the 
awning which stretches over the deck, te clear atmosphere, the glitter- 
ing waters of the bay and the tropical verdure’on shore, making @ back- 
und to the palm-thatched sheds of the town, formed a combination 
which would have fascinated even from its novelty alone. ‘ ; 

The Colone! and one or two of his friends dined, at the conclusion, with 
the Captain and officers, and I do not think it any impeachment of their 

atriotism if they did leave the ship with the impression that thorough- 

d English naval officers and Eaglish cheer are decidedly not bad. On 
more accounts than one we regret that an unexpected summons which 
arrived this day for the Buzzard’s departure to Jamaica, will deprive us 
of their society, not to speak of an invitation to dine again on shipboard 
to-day.— San Juan Corresp. ditto., Jugust 16. 

vanadate 

THe RaGLan Testmontan.—A second meeting of noblemen, gentle- 
men, and companions in arms of the deceased general, took place at the 
mansion of the Duke of Richmond, in Portland-place, London, on the 
7th ult. There was a large attendance. It was moved by his Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, seconded by Lieut.-General Sir George Brown, and 
carried unanimously—* That it is the opinion of this meeting that a free- 
hold estate, purchased and entailed on the title and descendants of Field 
Marshal the late Lord Raglan, would be a most desirable memorial of the 
great public services and private worth of that nobleman; and, the bet- 
ter to carry that object into execution, it is resolved that subscriptions 
for the purpose be opened at bankers, army agents, and any other places 
that may hereafter be determined on.”” The memorial committee intend 
to purchase for the proposed estate the land adjoining Raglan Castle, 
which gave the deceased lord his title. The subscriptions paid into the 
bankers at present amount to £5,111. 

Among the subscribers are—the Dake of Wellington, £200; Gen. Lord 
Sandys, £100 ; the late Earl of Sefton, £100; the Duke of Richmond, 
£100; the King of the Netherlands, £100 ; the Marquis of Londonderry, 
£100; the Duke of Bedford, £100; Viscount Beresford, £100 ; and Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Brown, £100. 


War iw Sport aumost ENDING IN Earnest.—On the night of the 18th 
ult., a serious accident occurred at Cremorne Gardeuss, but which fortu- 
nately was not attended with fatal consequences. A grand féte which 
included a representation of the attack on the Mamelon Fort and capture 
of the rifle pits, in aid of the Wellington College, established for the cbil- 
dren of Englich soldiers who may fall during the war, was being enacted 
under the patronage of the Queen and her royal consort. The attack was 
well arranged and the effect was occasionally striking ; but just as the 
Mamelon was supposed to be captured, the stage erected for the advance 
gave way, and about 60 men with bayonets fixed came tumbling to the 
ground. These comprised troops belonging to the grenadier guards and 
royal artillery. Luckily no lives were lost, although the whole of the 
unfortunate men received more or less injury. 

















Tue New Sarprxtan Cannon.—Cannons of the invention of Colone Ca- 
valli, of the Artillery, of terrible power, has just been sent to the Crimea. 
The cannon is rifled, and is of an unusually long range. The ball, which 
is of large calibre, is of conical form, and has a point in steel ; it ie, be- 
aides, made hollow, in order to be filled with powder, and it is supplied 
with a percussion cap to light the powder. There are few obstacles which 
Gan resist the steel point of this ball, and any objects that it meets with 
omens the percussion cap to go off, and the projectile to burst inte frag- 
ments. 

Tue Sovxp Durs.—Letters from Hamburgh state that the subject of 
the Sound Dues causes much anxiety to Denmark, and that Admiral 
Mourier of the Danish Navy has gone to Paris to ask advice and assist- 
ance of France. No middle course appears possible to Denmark, and 
serious complications are apprehended, Denmark much fearing that the 
United States would commence hostilities by taking possession of the 
Danish West India Islands.— Summary of news by Steamer of 18th ult. 
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Successes against the Enemy; a Treble Blow for Him. 

Brave news has come tohand. After much doubting and long weari- 
someness of suspense, the soldiers and sailors of the Allies have taken 
the liberty of humbling Russia, despite the fears and endeavours of a 
portion of our political rulers, who have earnestly deprecated any such 
presumptuous course, Petropaulovski abandoned, and its fortifications 
blown up by the French and British Pacific squadron—Sveaborg bombard- 
ed and destroyed by a division of their Baltic fleet—Liprandi defeated in 
an attack on the Allied lines on the Tchernaya—is not such a budget as 
this an acceptable novelty? And, apart from all national prejudice, and 
from matter-of course sympathy with one’s own kinsmen and friends, 


been said truly enough, in one respect, that this is not a war of princi- 
ple. It is not eo, in regard to those forms of internal government, with 
which foreigners have scarcely ever the smallest moral right to inter- 
fere ; it is not an effort to pull down one political code, and eet up 
another in its place. It is simply a militant protest against a system 
of external aggression, long-plotted, deeply-laid, and blighting—if success- 
sful—in its effects upon the welfare of mankind. But there has been 
preaching enough already, on this text. 

Nothing is yet known beyond slight telegraphic reports, of two out of 
the- three great events above-mentioned. But concerning Sveaborg at 
least, the report, if concise, issignificant. Hitherto deemed to be impreg- 
nable, that immense chain of fortresses and batteries has been disman- 
tled and partly demolished, its arsenal and dock yard buildings have 
been burnt, its powder-magazines and stores of projectiles exploded. Co- 
vering as it does—or did, rather—the approach to Helsingfors, the capi- 
tal of Russian Finland, may not its destruction, and the consequent expo- 
sure of Helsingfors to attack, revive amongst the Swedes a craving for 
the restoration of Finland to themselves? Sweden, we know, of late 
years, has been overawed by her gigantic neighbour; nor has the cau- 
tion, with which the Allies have hitherto approached Cronstadt and 
Sveaborg, tended to diminish the wholesome fear in which she stood. 
This great stroke upon one of the very citadels of Russian power and 
prestige may lead to important political results.—As for the professional 
or naval part of the affair, that story remains to be told. It is clear, 
however, that this glorious result was entirely obtained by the gun and 
mortar boats of the squadron, the heavy ships pot being engaged at all— 
another proof of the importance of that class of vessels, which the Admi- 
ralty has been so slow to furnish. The next question that will probably 
occur to the reader will be—why was not the success at Sveaborg fol- 
lowed up immediately by an attack on the vast naval establishment of 
Helsingfors? We cannot answer; we can only suggest that possibly a 
bombardment of forty-five hours may have nearly exhausted the projec- 
tiles of the lighter craft that did the work, and that at Nargen, whither 
the fleet returned, they may have store-ships laden with supplies. We 
shall be far better pleased to hear of a renewal of the attack, than of a 
diversion towards Revel.—The Russian men-of-war are nearly all, we be- 
lieve, at Cronstadt ; though it will not be forgotten that a couple of them 
were recently sunk before the place just bombarded. 

Let us go now to the Black Sea from the Baltic. By the brief accounts 
that have come to hand of the battle of the 16th ult., on the banks of the 
Tchernaya, there is no reason to suppose that the loss of the Allies was 
a heavy one. The British indeed do not seem to have been deeply in it ; 
though we observe with satisfaction that towards the end of the fight, our 
cavalry had an opportunity of distinguishing itself. That the brunt of the 
action fell upon the Sardinians, we shall be extremely glad to hear: 
Weakened by sickness, and eaten up by ennui, the latest comers have 
had a sorry time of it. The notification of the intended bombardment of 
Sebastopol itself—that is to say of the Malakhoff, Redan, and other de- 
fences—on the very day following this engagement, would lead to the 
presumption that the action itself was known in camp to have been 
alike disastrous and disheartening to the Russians. By the next arrival 
we may expect to hear the particulars of it, and probably the result of 
another assault. As to the chances of its success, we care to venture 
further prophecies ; but it is interesting to observe, from concurrent testi- 
mony, that at Berlin and Vienna—the head-quarters of sympathy with the 
Czar—a despondent feeling prevails, as to the immediate and general 
issues of the war. The echo of the last news from the Baltic has not yet 
reached us ; but its effects are not likely to comfort the partisans of Rus- 
sia. Even here the leading organs, that have unblushingly espoused the 
cause of despotism, fraud, and violence, are beginning to assume a less 
sneering tone. 

P. S.—Sinee the above was written, the Canada’s mail has come to 
hand, by which we perceive that the European Times of the 18th ult. 
gives an important addition to the Varna despatches to Lord Panmure. | 
It adds, under date August 16th, 1.30 P.M. “ Instead of 400 prisoners, | 
read 4000.” This astounding intelligence is neither confirmed or dis- | 
proved, so far as we can see, in any other quarter. If correct, it will | 
probably be found that so large a number of the enemy have grounded 
their arms, in disgust at the sufferings, risks, and hard work to which | 
they have been doomed. We must confess however than General Pelis- | 
sier’s Omission to mention, in his long despatch, so important a fact | 
stamps it to our mind as a canard. 

T he reader may recollect that not long since, we commented upon our | 
presumption, that Sebastopol and St. Petersburg might be within the | 
range of telegraphic communication. The fact is now found to be as we sur- | 
mised ; but it would be difficult to determine how much evii hasresulted | 
therefrom. The publication in London of all sorts of news from the 
camp must have been found very convenient in the besieged city. 

There is little to add to the fuller accounts received, and copied else- 
where, of the bloodless fall of Petropaulovski, before the Allied Admirals 
in the Pacific. If at the first blush, we may regret losing an opportu- 
nity of vindicating the disastrous failure of last year, calmer reflexion 
induces a feeling of content that loss of life should have been spared, whilst 
the coveted object was attained. The poor serfs who were hurried off to 
the spot that will hereafter be exposed to attack have probably been lured 
into the belief that their forced migration was intended for their special 
benefit. The civilized world knows perfectly well that the withdrawal is | 
tantamount to a defeat. At the same time, we cannot but once more | 
compliment our enemies on their skill in getting out of difficultie 








Home Affairs; Parliament Prorogued; Queen Victoria in France, 

It was somewhat singular that at the close of the Parliamentary ses- 
sion, the getters-up of the Royal Speech could not congratulate the coun- 
try upon the successful bombardment of Sveaborg, or upon another bril- 
liant battle before Sebastopol. The elation naturally consequent upon 
the know ledge of these two events seems to have been reserved to grace 
her Majesty’s entrance into Paris, as the guest of her powerful ally. But 
debonair Lord Palmerston is never ata loss. He dismisses “‘My Lords 
and Gentlemen” in a tone as congratulatory as though he were passing in 
review a martial campaign of splendour, and a Parliamentary campaign 
of usefulness. We must, however, be permitted to detect, in his opening 
phrase, a touch of his inveterate habit of joking ; since there has scarcely 
been a session of late years more distinguished for its amount of unprofita- 
ble bickering and party strife. Still, his Lordship was not bound in eti- 
quette to confess as much, and if the Speech put by him into the mouth 
of the Royal Commissioners be no better than the usual run of such com- 
pilations, it is certainly no worse. There was, we believe, no occurrence 
on record, calling for allusion to the United States, and the omission of 
them has therefore no significance whatever. We are glad, however, to 
see that Austria and Prussia were not mentioned. We trust that hence- 
forth, until the war be closed, the allied governments will ignore those 
powers as much as possible, alike in public documents and in Cabinet 
Councils. From the fact that Spain too is not deemed worthy a passing 
word, we conclude that the story of the new treaty, and the contingent of 
twenty-five thousand men, was altogether a mistake. At any rate, the 
treaty was not concluded, or we should have had it now formally an- 
nounced. 





Ought not all well-wishers to the human race to rejoice with us? It has 





Escorted, with due naval pomp, by six ships of War, our popular and 
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gracious Sovereign was to cross the Channel to Boulogne, on the 18th 
ult., on her way to return the recent visit to Eugtand of Louis Napoleon 
and his Empress. Her entry into Paris was to be made on the same day ; 
and we need scarcely add that all Imperial magnificence was to be lavished 
on the occasion, and during the six or eight days of her stay. What eo 
lumns upon columns the reporters will give us of ceremonies and fétes, 
and reviews and banquets and balls! They will come to hand, too, jast 
at the same moment as the despatches from the Baltic, narrating the 
downfall of Sveaborg. Whata chance will the contrast afford te the ele- 
quent moralist, who, by the way, has one theme already before him, im 
the mere fact of a British Queen being present in the capital of France? 
For ourselves, we confess that whilst our curiosity is slight as to the new 
upholstery of the Tuileries, or the effect of the Versailles Water-works by 
torch-light, we sbali be eager to read of the reception given to her Ma 
jesty by the xcitable populace of Paris—that populace so habituated te 
chao :¢s of dynasty, to revolutions, to barricades, to the worship of all 
sorts of idols. Not that we entertain the slightest doubt on the subjeet— 
we are confident that the Parisians will hail the Ocean Queen with um 
bounded enthusiasm ; but as the spectacle of a vast people moved by =n 
wonted impulses must in itself be one of the most striking of all specta- 
cles, so a truthful and vivid portraiture of it will be the point of chiefess 
interest in description, In ordinary times the dignified but quiet virtues, 
that so pre-emincutly distinguish the illustrious visitor, would be scareely 
appreciated amongst a people who thirst for excitement, and in whose 
eyes the best phace of life is that in which it most nearly verges on the 
melodrama. Neither would they, perhaps, greatly sympathise with the 
specialities of our political organization, under which one Sovereign sue- 
ceeds another, one Prime Minister replaces another, one Parliament is 
dissolved and another elected—all without riot, still less civil warfare. 
These dull claims to respectability—as they would be termed—coul@ 
scarcely quicken the pulses of the mercurial Gauls. Bat, if we mistake 
not, the Parisians will forget, as though they existed not, all the soberer 
elements of British nationality, and will recognise in their demure and 
matronly guest only the martial spirit that they have doubly experienced 
—long time as foes, now happily as friends. It would be trite to say any- 
thing of the military tastes of the French ; this is no matter for arga- 
ment or opinion—it is plain fact. Therefore is it that we look for an 
outburst of hearty greeting, in which Trafalgar and Waterloo will be for- 
given, and the Alma and Inkermann revived—all the more because, as 
we have already said, Fate has made the promulgation of the news of 
fresh victories simultaneous with Queen Victoria’s entrance into Paria. 
How far better that this chance éc/at should add lustre to Royalty that 
is honest and true-hearted, than that it should have enabled a hack poli- 
tician to eke out an official Address! 

Although Earl Grey has a little of the raven in his voice, and is ad- 
dicted to drawing gloomy pictures, we cannot refrain from putting om 
record a speech made by him in the House of Lords, on oceasion of the 
Turkish Loan Bill passing through one of its stages. It is difficult te 
avoid wincing a little under certain of its prospective truths, albeit one 
can scarcely wish that the Bill itself had been defeated. The evil is that 
the government had pledged the country to the guarantee of the loan, 
and so tied up the tongues—or at least the votes—of the Legislators, whe 
ought to have decided upon its merits. 

The only item of local news that we glean from the summary of news 
by the last steamer, telegraphed from Halifax, is the death of the Duke 
of Somerset. This event is of no public interest ; but we mention it fer 
the information of our lady-readers, who may like to know that in eom- 
sequence of it Lady Seymour, the Queen of Beauty, the grand-daughter 
of Sheridan, and the sister of Mrs. Norton, becomes herself a Duchess. 
The deceased Duke—we mention also for the benefit of American read- 
ers—was not, as his title might imply, one of the Somerset family of 
which the late and present Lord Raglan and the Duke of Beaufort were 
members. His family name was St. Maur. He was descended from the 
“ Protector Somerset,” and from him who held office in the reigns of 
Charles II., William ITI., and Queen Anne, and was universaliy knows 
as “the proud Duke of Somerset.’’ The new possessor of the title was 
himself, if we remember rightly, at one period Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. He was Chairman lately of Mr. Roebuck’s Sehasta- 
pol Committee- 





Abdication of Santa Anna; What is to become of Mexico ? 
The off-and-on Dictator of the so-called Mexican Republic bas again 
abdicated, under the pressure of revolutionary movements and rival 


| claimants for power, whose various fortunes it is not, and has not been, 


within our province to chronicle. This very last change has come, we 
incline to think, rather unexpectedly upon the public, who have so long 


| heard the cry of “ Wolf!,” that they paid little heed to it. And yet, 


though the internal affairs of Mexico concern us not the least im the 
world, they may ultimately be of the deepest importance to those amongst 
whom we live. Already has the cry of annexation been raised by a por- 
tion of the press, that delights in stimulating a morbid appetite for what 
it calls “ excitement ;”’ and we all know perfectly well that the noisiest 
and most worthless party in the state is prompt to echo any cry, in whieh 
its own voice may be politically and promineatly loud. 

But it will be time enough to discuss the chances of absorption, whem 
the Mexicans themselves exhibit any willingness to heal their internal 
disorders, and hide their external weakness, by locking themselves in the 
wide embrace of the great American Republic. At preseat, beneath the 
talk of annexation lies a phase of the never-ending antagonism between 
North and South.—Santa Anna is said to have left the city of Mexico on 
the 9th ult., with a force of 2,500 men, some of whom soon abandoned him 
tohisfate. He is reported to have signed bis fourth abdication (we are not 
quite sure about the number), at Perote, and to have «marked at Vera 
Cruz for Havana, on the 17th. At the moment when this matation is oe- 
curring, we learn the death of General Arista, in Europe. His name is 
familiar to those who are well-posted up in the fluctuating history of 
Mexico.—We leave for afuture time, when we may be better iaformed, any 
mention of the results of Santa Anna’s flight. 





A Fearful Catastrophe; Whose was the Fault? 

The terrible rail-road accident—as it is called—that occurred on Wed- 
nesday, in the neighbourhood of Burlington, N. J., is a fruitful theme for 
the journalists around us. Twenty-five fellow creatures hurried out of 
life, and double that number more or less mutilated! [t is not surprising 
that ghastly details, sympathetic lamentations, moral remarks, and in- 
dignant protests aginst the culpable conduct of the supposed delinquents 
occupy large space in the columns of our neighbours. Into all these mat- 
ters we have no iutention to enter ; but we deem it a duty to point out the 
gross injustice that has already beea doue in print to those who are not 
the most blamewortby in the affair, by the negtect to fasten upon the im- 
mediate cause of the disaster. This was the inconceivable stupidity and 
wilfulness of the old gentleman, whose carriage threw the cars off the 
track. 

The public know very well that for a number of years the N. J. Rail-road 
Company has been accused of extortion, meanness, neglect, and various 
other crimes of which Railway Directors sometimes are or may be guilty. 
Nor have we the slightest wish to take up the cudge! generally on bebalf 
of the individuals in question. Their habitual conduct may be outrage- 
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ous, their rales of the road unsafe, their want of a double-track a re- 
proach to them ; their rear cars may have no cow-catchers, their bell- 
ropes may be broken, their whistles mute, their eagineers when a train 
is reversed may not see so well as when ia ordinary motion. All these 
things we grant ; and we grant too that had such a fatality occurred io 
England, there would forthwith have been a governmental enquiry, or 
rests, committals, trials, and so forth. Nevertheless we come back to it 
again, the agonising amount of woe and suffering in the present instance 
was caused by the recklessness of the Doctor aforesaid. Nay, if strict 
justice were meted out, the law would have to determine whether he 
should not be consigned for life to the walls ofa Lunatic Asylum. 

Was ever man so self-convicted? You have read his evidence before 
the Coroner. He thinks he is exonerating bimself, when he states that 
be is particularly carefal, that he looked up and down the track, that his 
wife (who was with him) is very timid, and that he is the more cau- 
tious because on another occasion he had his carriage similarly ran into. 
But when you separate the testimony that bears on the immediate issue, 
from these vague generalities, you find him, as we have said, most pal- 
pably stamping himself as guilty of an approach to madness. The cau- 
tious gentleman was driving directly to the crossing “at a fast gait, say 
eight or nine miles an hour ; they were going so fast that I could not 
stop them immediately ;” he thinks it prodadle that the wind prevented 
his hearing the train until within “ten or fifteen” feet of him, and de- 
¢lares that the bushes along the road obacured his vision! A person riding 
withhim corroborates this evidence, setting down however twenty-five 
feet as the distance at which the train was first heard or eeen. But so much 
the worse for the driver, who could not reia up his horses in that space. 
‘The truth is that having looked at his watch and judged that the course 
ought to be clear, he gave no thought whatever to those chance casual- 
ties from which no rail-road can always be free. The result of his want 
of thought and vigilance is found in the melancholy list of killed and 
wounded that is going its rounds, whilst insinuations are most unfairly 
threwn out against the men in charge of the train, who seem to have 
acted with all due care under the circumstances in which they were 
placed. At any rate it is a scandalous falsehood to say that a collision 
“was only avoided by the accident. On the contrary, the cars that were 
suddenly converted into charnel-houses, by the blundering protrusion of a 
a pair of horses in their track, were safely and easily running out of 
danger. The best proof of this is, that the opposing train was checked 
and stopped, without adding fresh horrors to the awful scene. 

Having lost neither friend or relative by the fatal occurrence, and hay- 
ing no invierest whatever in the result of judicial enquiry into it, we write 
as calmly as one may do, who sees a great calamity happening that ought 
to have been avoided, and the-blame for it then laid upon shoulders that 
ought not to beat it. 





Mademoiselle Rachel. 

On Monday evening the town is to be electrified by the début of this 
remarkable woman on the American boards—that is to say, if New York 
be alive to those same flashes of genius, that have electrified the well- 
educated of European capitals. It will beseen, that during the week she 
goes through a range of her finest parts, each of which wili be in itself a 
study. Since her arrival, with great good taste, Mademoiselle Rachel 
bas been living in comparative seclusion at a private house, hired by her 
brother for the accommodation of herself and the members of her family 
who accompany her. 








SRMusic. 


The Parodi-Strakosch Concert of Tuesday evening, nobly volunteered for the 
enefit of the sufferers by the yellow fever at Portsmouth and Norfolk, was 
eminently successful in every respect. Parodi received & hearty welcome from 
a crowded house, and gained fresh laurels ; the same with Strakosch and his 
clever wife ; the Fund was largely increased.—Last night, the generous artists 
gave a Concert in the legitimate way of their profession, which we trust was 
no less a triamph ; and on Wednesday next, the same attraction will be held 
out to the musical world, which is sadly in want of entertainment. 


> — 


Brama. 


The note of preparation is loudly piped. Burton's is to be opened on Mon- 
day ; Wallack’s probably a week later. The Broadway keeps dark as to its in- 
tentions, and will, we presume, do so as long as Gabriel Ravel retains his pre- 
sent popularity. 








QUEEN’S VISIT TO FRANCE. 


Four hundred and twenty-five years have passed since a crowned Eng- 
lish Sovereign was seen in Paris; and it was then no visit of friendship, 
but a barren grasp at empire. That a Sovereign of England should visit 
the Sovereign of I’rance in his capital is now to occur for the first time in 
the annals of the two nations. Nor can we feel surprise that an event re- 
quiring for its fulfilment such rare coincident circumstances should have 
been delayed so long. Before the European system no King could with 
ge safety trust himself to the keeping of his brother, and English po- 

icy since bas unhappily oftener leagued us with Austria against France 
than with France against Austria. The fault bas not been confined to 
either side, and the best that can now be said for the errors committed on 
both is that the people of the two countries have remained always friendly 
to each other. The enmity has been between the governing, and not the 
governed races. Nor is it to be denied that the angry tone given to 
French and English relations after our own revolution, proceeded less 
from the Eoglish than the French Government. The Bourbon race had 
a too natural affinity to the weak and vicious Stuart race. The final ex- 
pulsion of the latter from the English throne was bitterly resented, and 
raring the century that followed 1688, no George could have visited a 

ouis, 

A great change has now come over Europe. It is neither Austria nor 
France we have any longer cause to dread, but a new Power, more for- 
midable in its character and designs than that which either Charles V. 
or Louis XIV. represented. Not so much, however, from the extent of | 
ber interval and intrinsic resources as from the character of her barbarism, 
and her unscrupulous ambition, is Russia become formidable to civilized 
Europe. Twenty i before the French Revolution these dangers from 
the nature of her Government were foretold, even by those who ridiculed 
the pretences she was alreacy setting up to a restoration of the empire of 
Constantine. We all know the perseveriug encroachments she has since 
‘been able to make in spite of protests as untiring. There has been hardly 
a Government of any influence in Europe during the last 50 years which 
has not admitted, in countless despatches and protocols the necessity of 
resisting the advance of Russia, of putting a limit to her extending fron- 
tier, and some check to her overweening ambition; nor was this duty 
-ever more manifest than in 1815, when Europe, exhausted with war, pre- 
ferred to surrender Poland rather than re-embark in it. 

Every year since that time, however, has shown more clearly the blun- 
der then committed. Every year has added to the necessity for the re- 
pression which it was felt must sooner or later come. Selfishness, cowar- 
dice, dullness in the Continental Powers and dynasties, have alone de- 
layed it. But Eagland and France have at last stepped forward, not 
simply to declare the necessity, but to act upon it, and another seal will 
be set to their resolve in next week’s meeting of the rulers of the two na- 
tions, amid the crowds and festivities of Paris, It will be another pledge 
for their unaided and unshrioking performance of the work which to none 
appealed so strongly, or should have seemed so necessary, as to the Ger- 
man Sovereigns and Princes. That even Prussia as well as Austria felt 
this, no one acquainted with the recent negotiations can doubt ; but what 
they had sense enough to see they have not had courage enough to do. 
If Germany had bat seized the great opportunity offered, Rassia would at 
once have been checked on the side of Poland, as well as in her progress 
seaward. Such another opportunity may not present itself for centuries ; 
and history will have to record hereafter, not that Germans wanted dis- 
cerument to know the yoke under which they were passing, but that they 
utterly wa: unity and courage to throw it off. Meanwhile, it is possi- 
ble, the field‘of warlike operation may be narrowed to France and Enog- 


lish finally an impassable barrier to Russian conquest and acquisition in 
the Baltic and the Euxine. This they can certainly accomplish, and they 
would deserve the shame and discredit which has fallen on Austria and 
Prussia if they were content with less. The approaching Royal visit will 


demnity of 1,030 dollars for injury done to the British. On the 2Ist of 
May Capt. Fletcher, commanding the troops at Sierra Leone, received an 
order from the Governor to embark 150 men on board the Teazer, and 
on the 22nd she anchored off the town of Malageak, and, after firing a 32- 


call forth many historical allusions and associations, but its highest value, | pound shot and a 16 pound shell over the town, a flag of truce was hoisted 
we repeat, is in the additional pledge it gives for identity of policy and at the King’s house, on which Capt. Fletcher landed the troops under 
feeling between the Governments and of esteem and good will between cover of the steamer’s guns, consulted with the joint commissioners, 


the countries, esis 


PROGRAMME OF THE Roya Vistr.—Saturday, 18th August : Progress 
through Paris and arrival at St. Cloud, as already announced in the Mo- 
niteur.—Suanday 19th: Rest; at six, dinner en famille ; at half-past 
nine, concert of the Conservatoire de Musique (sacred music.)—Mon- 
day, 20th: At nine, breakfast at St. Cloud; at half-past ten, start in 
carriages for Paris ; at eleven, visit to the Exposition of Fine Arts; at 
two, lunch at the Elysee; at half-past two, reception ef the corps diplo- 
matique ; at three, visit to the Sainte Chapelle and drive on the Boule- 
vards ; at half-past five, return to St. Cloud ; at six, rest; at eight, din- 
ner of sixty covers; at nine, theatricals at St. Cloud, representation of 
the Thédtre Frangais.—Tuesday, 21st: At nine o’clock, breakfast at 
Saint Cioud; at half-past ten, start for Versailles ; at two o’clock, lunch 
at Trianon ; at half-past three, return to St. Cloud ; at half-past four, 
rest ; at half-past six, dinner en famille; at half-past seven, start from 
St. Cloud ; at eight, visit to the Grand Opera.— Wednesday, 22d ; Break- 
fast at St. Cloud ; at balf-past ten, start for Paris; at eleven, visit to the 
Universal Exhibition ; at two, lunch at the Tuileries ; at ha!f-past four, re- 
turn to St. Cloud ; at five, rest ; at eight, dinner of sixty covers at St. Cloud ; 
at nine, theatricals at St. Cloud, by the artistes of the Thédtre du Gymnase 
(les fils de famille).—Thursday, 23d: At nine, breakfast at St. Cloud ; at 
half past ten, visit of Prince Albert (alone) to the exhibition ; at half- 
past one, the Queen to start for Paris ; at two, lunch at the Tuileries ; at 
half-past two, visit to the Picture Galleries of the Louvre ; at five, rest ; 
at seven, dinner en famille at the Tuileries ; at nine, grand ball at the 
Hotel de Ville.--Friday, 24th: At nine, breakfast at St. Cloud ; at 
eleven, start for Paris ; at half-past eleven, grand review in the Champ 
de Mars ; at two, lunch at the Ecole Militaire ; at half-past two, visit to 
the Hotel des Invalides ; at half-past three, visit to the Universal Exhi- 
bition ; at half-past five, rest ; at seven, dinner en famille at the Tuile- 
ries ; at balf-past eight, visit to the Opera Comique ( Auber’s “ Haidee.’’) 
—Saturday, 25th: At nine, breakfast at St. Cloud; at eleven, start for 
St. Germains and drive in the forest ; at three, return to St. Cloud ; at 
four, rest ; at seven, dinner en fumille.—-Sunday, 26th, rest : Monday, 
27th, Departure for England. 

The Marchioness of Ely will be the lady-in-waiting in attendance 
upon her Majesty during the approaching royal visit to the French court. 
We believe her ladyship has been appointed to this high duty in conse- 
tee of the personal frieudship subsisting between the Empress of the 

rench and herself. -- 


Portsmouth, Friday Night, 17th August.—At 7 o’clock this evening 
her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Court, embarked on board the Victo- 
ria and Albert steamer, and starts at daylight for Boulogne. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Sir George Brown is said to have refused an offer of eleven hundred 
guineas for the gray hunter which carried him at the Alma. The horse 
is quite recovered from the bullet-riddiing he received._—A modern phi- 
losopher, taking the motion of the earth on its axis at seventeen miles a 
second, says that if you take off your hat in the street to bow to a friend, 
you go seventeen miles bareheaded, without taking cold!——A large 
merchant and importer says that, in the United States, we are paying 
more duty on artificial flowers than on railroad iron.——The St. Cathe- 
rine’s Post says the Welland canal is now lighted with gas from leck No. 
2 as far as Thorold.——Captain West, of the Collins steamer 4¢/antic, 
has crossed the ocean 238 times.—Mr. George Vandenhoff was married, 
the other day, at Boston, to Miss Makeah, one of the theatrical débutantes 
of last season. A Tuscan sloop, rigged with only one mast, has ar- 
rived at New Orleans, from Leghorn, with an assorted cargo, bound to 
Brownsville, Texas, and Matamoras, Mexico.—It is proposed to lay out 
a public park in the flourishing city of Hamilton, C. W.——The letters 
in the Times now appearing from the Crimea are not written by Mr. 
Russell. He is laid up with fever at Therapia.——Different sounds tra- 
vel with different velocities. A call to dinner will run over a ten acre 
lot ina minute and a half, while a summons to work will take from five 
to ten minutes —— One hundred thousand lives have been lost by steam- 
boat disasters on the Western rivers during the last forty years.——The 
following toast was given at Biddeford, on the Fourth of July: The 
Clergy: All honour to the clergyman who follows his Master instead of 
his Paymaster.——Mr. J. W. Dawson, of Pictou, N. S., the author of a 
valuable work entitled Acadian Geology, bas been appointed President 
of McGill College, Montreal. So says one of our exchange papers.—— 
The three-masted schooner, Eckford Webb, arrived at Queenstown in 21 
days from Charleston, S. C., has excited much notice, from her rig and 
fine sailing qualities. She proceeded to the Baltic with her cargo of cot- 
ton.——Rear-Admiral Fanshawe is expected at Quebec.——He who writes 
what is wrong, wrongs what is right. “* Gentlemen,” said an Engineer, 
by way of settling a dispute as to relative speed of engines, “ the last 
time I run the B/owhard from Syracuse, we went so fast that the tele- 
graph poles on the track looked like a fine tooth comd.’”-——The emi- 
grants arriving at this port have, on landing, an average of nearly fifty 
dollars each in their possession. The Germans have most money. A 
little girl at school read thus: “The widow lived on a small /imbacy left 
her by a relative.” Explanation superfluous——Sawdust, into which oil 
has been spilled, will ignite in a few hours if exposed to the rays of the 
sun. Cotton goods, wetted with it and laid by, will also soon take fire. 
——The foundation stone of a monument to the memory of Sir William 
Wallace is about to be laid at Barnwell, in the Parish of Craigie ——Sir 
John Bowring is preparing an account of bis late mission to Siam,—— 
The Hampshire papers state that Government contemplate converting 
the Isle of Wight into a depot for all the troops, detachments of which 
are to be sent to the Crimea.——The Hon.W.F. Cowper has been re-elect- 
ed for Hertford, without opposition. In a speech of some length he ex- 
pressed bis conviction that the war should be prosecuted with vigour.—— 
Mr. Lowe has been re-elected M. P. for Kidderminster.——aA party, coa- 
sisting of a young Englishman named Ramsay, and six guides, has just 
effected the ascent of Mont Blane from Cormayeur, on the Italian side. 
For more than fifty years attempts have been made to ascend from the 
southera side of the mountain, but, till now, without success.——Her 
Majesty has signed a warrant granting a pension of £200 a-year to Mrs. 
Shadforth, aud has intimated that she will take advantage of any future 
opportunity which may occur to manifest her appreciation of the late Col. 
Shadforth’s services.——It is stated that, on her Majesty’s return from 
France, his Royal Highness the Prince Consort will take a trip up the 
Baltic in the royal yacht. 

















Obituary. 


General Pepe.—The General William Pepé, whose death at Turin 
as just been announced, is the hero of that name whose gallant defence 
of Venice is already famous in history. He was a Neapolitan by birth, 
and had at oue time great influence with King Ferdinaad, whom he en- 
deavoured to convert to his own constitutional opinions. In 1848 he or- 
ganised the national guard at Naples, and was the general-in-chief of that 
force. He so far succeeded in bringing the King over to his views, that 
he obtained his consent to march at the head of any army to aid Charles 
Albert against the Austrians. But when the troops got as far on their 
march as Bologna, they received from the vacillating and contemptible 
Ferdinand an order of recall. General Pepé refused to obey the ignoble 
summons. The regular troops of his army, however, deserted him, but, 
followed by the National Guard, he threw himself iato Venice, and there 
earoed a name which will go dowa to posterity. Before 1848 he fought 
a ducl at Florence with Lamartine, in consequence of some verses, in 
which the poet had described the Italians as but the “ dust of the dead.” 
He was 80 years old when he died. 


In London, Henry Colburn, Esq., the late eminent publisher.—Of maligna nt 
fever, Sir Edward 8. Baynes, K.C.M.G., H. M.’s Consual-General at Tunis.— 
Suddenly, at his seat, county of Limerick, General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. 
—Aged 80, the Rev. Dr. Fox, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford._at War- 
rington, suddenly, Mr. Patrick Park, the celebrated portrait scuiptor.—Aug. 
2, the day after his arrival at Malta, Col. Ton of the Engineers._At Higher 
Ardwick Lodge, near Manchester, General Gabriel Gordon, Col. of the 91st 


Regt., aged 92. — 
Navy. 

Tue Late MisapveNTURE ON THE AFRICAN Coast.—The crowded state 
of our columns has hitherto prevented the insertion of the following au- 
theatic particulars of tbe attack made by the British troops on the king, 
chiefs, and town of Malageak, West Coast of Africa, and of the severe 
loss sustained :—The object was to compel the chief, Bambo Munich 





land ; but their task will not have been performed inefficiently if it estab- 


Lake, to fu'fil the treaty entered into between Commander Selwyn, of 
the steam-sloop Prometheus, in which the chief promised to pay an in- 


| Lieut..Commander Nicolas and Mr. Dillet, private secretary to Acting- 
| Governor Dougan, and granted one hour to the King to hold his “ pala- 
| ver.” At the expiration of one hour and a half the troops advanced to 
the centre of the town, and set fire to the mosque. the King’s house, and 
several other buildings. The intense heat of the flames compelled the 
troops to retire to the boats, ou reaching which @ smart fire was opened 
upon them by the enemy in ambush at each side of the landing place, and 
five soldiers were wounded. The Teazer was reached without further 
opposition, when it was discovered that a portion of the town remained 
unburnt. Another consultation was held, and it was determined to drop 
down to Binty Point, at the mouth of the Mallicouri, and reduce Mala- 
geak to ashes, according to the instructions of Acting Governor Dougan. 
On the morning of the 23rd, Commander Nicolas poured into the towa 
(still ia flames) and the adjacent bushes grape, canister, and shell. In 
balf an hour the troops again landed without opposition, and advanced. 
Commander Nicolas and Mr. Dillet headed the leading division to point 
out the houses to he burnt, Capt. Fletcher and Lieut. Wylie following 
with the main division to support. Ia a moment the small advanced di- 
vision appeared to be attacked by an overwhelming force. Mr. Dillet 
fell to the rear, wounded in the head and left leg ; Commander Nicolas 
shot through both thighs ; and Serjeant-major Scanlon, of the 34, and seve- 
ral men were killed. Capt. Fletcher was driven back to a emall bank of 
mud and sand near the entrance of the Malageak ; Lieut. Wylie was 
wounded and subsequently killed ; Lieut. Vincent shot through the body ; 
Paymaster Edwardes of the Teazer, shot in the head and heart; D. A. ©. 
O. Firth taken prisoner ; and the men fell rapidly, killed by the enemy's 
fire. One boat succeeded in reaching the Teazer ; but the pinnace, with 
30 to 40 men, in pushing off, filled and capsized, riddled with bullets. 
The soldiers were either drowned, shot, or butchered when they gained 
the banks of the river. Of tbe 150 men of all ranks embarked 72 were 
killed, 12 wounded or missing, and 9 taken prisoners (since released.) 
On the 24th the Teazer returned to Sierra Leoue, with the survivors. 


Loss or H. M. S. “ Worverrys.”—On the night of the 14th ult. a terri- 
fic hurricane furiously swept over the Mosquito Coast, involving the total 
loss of H. B. Majesty’s sloop-of-war Wolverine. Her cutter reached Saa 
Juan de Nicaragua on the 16th, with despatches for the steam frigate 
Buzzard, lying in that harbour, to render immediate assistance ; and the 
left for the scene of disaster as soon as steam was got up. 


The above is copied from the New York daily papers. The Wolverine 
is a sloop-of-war, mounting twelve guns. She is commanded by Com- 
mander John Corbett, and is one of Rear Admiral Fanshaw’s North 
American and West Indian squadron. From the arrival of one of ber 
boats at Grey Town, we trust that “ total loss” is an exaggeration ; or at 
least that no lives have been eacrificed. 


Appointutents. 


Mr. Massey, M. P. for Newport, has been appointed Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, in succession to the Hon. W. F. Cowper, now Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health.—Sir W. Molesworth has appointed Mr. Victor 
Holton to be his private secretary at the Colonial Office—Mr. Russell has re- 
signed the chairmanship of the Great Western Railway, and is succeed “d by 
Mr. Spencer Walpole.—James Shaw Willes, Esq., one of the Judges of H M. 
Court of Common Pleas, is knighted. 

CaNaprian Mixitia.—Lieutenant-Colonel Hanson, of the Fourth Battalion Ni- 
colet, to be Colonel, and to command the Militia Force in No. 4 Military Dis- 
trict in Lower Canada.—Licut.-Col. Angus Cameron, Fifth Battalion Frontenac, 
to be Colonel, and to command the Militia in No.3 Military District in Upper 


Canada. aS 
Arn. 


Nearly one thousand gentlemen were appointed to commissions in the 
army between the Ist of January and the Ist of July. In July upwards 
of two hundred commissious were conferred on candidates,—Another 
regiment, the 64th, is placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief 
by the death of Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. ; also the 91st. 


War-Orricr, AvG.17.—Royal Horse Guards; Gen Viscount Gough, GCR, 
fm 87th Ft, to be Col, v F-M Lord Raglan, GCB, dec. 5th Regt of Drag Gds; 
Surg Trousdell, MD, fm 50th Ft, to be Surg, v M‘Culloch, app to Staff. 6th 
Drag Gds; Lt Pinckney to be Capt w-p, v Hawker dec; Cor Wight to be Lieut 
w-p. 8th Lt Drags; G Hanbury, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Sawbridge, pro. 10th 
Lt Drags: Lt Rosser to be Capt w-p, v Bowles, dec; Cor Davies to be Lt W-p- 
Gents Cadets to be Lts in RI Artil; J R Dyce, K Monro, E Staveley, W Gil- 
mour, R P i Welch, J W J Dawson, H Edmeades, J M Burn, S J Nicholson, 
W Smith, W Newman, EJ Tremlett, T A Robinson, G M Campbell, G E Maule, 
W D Carey, A G Miller, E C Macnaghten, L H H Parsons, R W Phipps, J © 
Cavendish ,R Sandham, E Cullander, A A Stewart, Hon Robt V Dillon, ES Bur- 
nett. Ditto in Rl Engineers: G D Pritchard, E 8 Tyler, E_T Brooke, C E 
Wynne, R Harrison, H Courtney, R M F Sandford, R Bullen, H_H Jones, AT 
Storer, J T Twigge, R G Thorald, G S Berkeley, G H Brooke, E Mitchel, and 
J Garnier. Scots Pusilier Gds; Lt and Capt Holder to be Capt and Lt-Col b-p, 
v Hon G C Scott, who ret; Ens and Lt Campbell to be Lt and Capt b-p; B El- 
yhinstone, Gent, to be Ens and Lt b-p. Ist Regt of Ft; Lt Gregory to be Capt 

-p, v Vansittart, who ret; Ens Gillmore, 40th Ft, to be Lt w-p. v Campbell, 
who res. 4th Ft; J F James, Gent, to be Ens bp, v Fagan, pro. 13th Ft; Lt 
Long to be Capt b-p, v Lovel, who ret. 14th Ft; Ens Le Mesurier to be Lt w-p; 
P Barlow, Gent, to be Ens w-p,v Le Mesurier. 16th Ft; Ens Rooke to be Lt 
b-p, v Quantrille, who ret. 18th Ft; Lt Annesley, fm the Ceylon Rifle Regt, to 
be Capt w.p, Vv Wilkinson, who res. 19th Ft; Capt Sheaffe, fm 5lst Ft to be 
Capt,v Morrison, who ex; G D Harris, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 20th Ft; Ens 
Carden to be Lt b-p, v Dickins, pro. 2lst Ft; Lt Pollock, fm Ceylon Rifle Regt, 
to be Lt w-p, v Fowler, who res. 30th Ft; Lt Macpherson to be Capt w-p, Vv 
Bvt-Maj Bayly, now Maj; Ens Sanders to be Lt w-p, v Macpherson; Eas Mac- 
kenzie, fm Ist Rl Lanark Mil, to be Ens w-p. 34th Ft; Eas Leeson to be Lieut 
w-p, v Ramsay, dec; A W Gilley, Gent, to be {Ens, w-p, v Leeson, pro. 36th 
Ft; J C Jackson, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Harris pro. 38th Ft; Lt Quicke to 
be Capt b-p, v Lambeth, who ret; Ens Grieve to be Lieut b-p, vice Quicke. 
39th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Ens Hussey, from lst Rl Lanark Mil; C Hereford, 
Gent. 40th Ft; De R Lucas, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Gillmore, pro im Ist Ft. 41st 
Ft; Ens Furlonge to be Lieut w-p; to be Ensigus w-p: T White and W S Jem- 
mett, Gents. 42d Ft; Ens Christie, fm Stirlingshire Mil, to be Ens w-p. 44th 
Ft; Ens Bower to be Lt w-p. 47th Ft; Ens Gem to be Lt w-p; Sec-Lt Ander- 
son, fm Fortar and Kincardine Regt of Mil Arty, to be Ens w-p, v Gem. 50th 
Ft; G A Conrad, Gent, to be Ens b p, v Massey, pro; StuffSurg Second Class 
Warren, MD, to be Surgeon, v Trousdell, app to 5th Drag Gds. 51st Ft; Capt 
Morrison, fm 19th Ft, to be Capt, v Sheaffe, whoex. 56th Ft; Assist Surgeon 
Taylor, MD, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Deeble, pro; Assist-Surg Skipton, 
MD, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 58th Ft; Ens Bond to be Lt b-p, v Murchison, 
who ret. 60th Ft; Capt Kennedy to be Maj b-p, v Hon H L Powys, who ret x. 
h-p; Lt Montgomery to be Capt b-p; Ens Carleton to be Lt b-p; Inns Y ene 
by, fm 77th, to be Ens. 64th Ft; Capt Stirling to be Maj wp, V Bvt-Lieat-Co 
Western, who ret on f-p; Lt Morphy to be Capt w-p; Ens Beatman to ’ _— 
w-p. 66th Ft; Qtmr Poilard to be Paymaster, v Pilkington. 72d Ae i Beer 
lock, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 77th Ft; Maj the Hon G C Chichester, fm 87th Pt, 
to be Maj, v O’Brien, who ex. S0th Ft; Acting-Assist Surg Hoyte to —s 
Surg. 87th Ft; Maj O’Brien, fm 77th Ft, to be Maj, v Hon A G C Chichester, 
who ex. 88th Ft; Ens Watson to be Lt w-p; Eas Austin to be Lt WP; C olour 
Serj Dwyer to be Ens w-p; H M Gilby, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v en 90th 
Ft; Lt Persse to be Capt b p, v O'Gorman, who ret; Ens Herford to be Lt b-p, 
v Evans, whose pro b-p has been cancelled; Ens Moultrie to be Lt b-p, v Persse. 
94th Ft; Lt St John to be Capt b-p, v Sykes, who ret; Ens Rolls to be Lt “ 
vStJobn. 95th Ft; Byt Maj Wing to be Maj wp, V Heyland, whose Bvt ran . 
has been converted into Substantive rank; Lt Smith to be Capt w-p, ¥ Wing; 
Ens Waterfall to be Lt w-p. Rifle Brigade; Ens Cragg to be Lt w-p, v Boileau, 
died of his wounds; Ens Booth to be Lt w-p,V Cragg, whose pro has been can. 
Ist W I Regt; J Moffit, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, V Robertson, pro. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt; Sec Lt Parsons to be Lt, w-p, Vv Annesley, pro in 18th Ft; O M Hunter 
to be Ens, b-p, v Meaden, pro. Canadian Rifle Regt; Lt Sharp to be Capt, 
w-p, V Brvt-Maj Claremont, whose Brvt Rank has been converted into Sub- 
stantive Rank. St Helena Regt; A J Kentish, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Baraes, 
pro. 

ProvisionaL Deror BatTTaLions.—To be Lt-Cols: Brvt-Col Farquharson, 
h-p, Unatt; Brvt-Col J Grattan, CB, h-p, 18th Ft; Brvt-Col Hili, lst W I Regt. 

Srar¥r.—Brvt-Maj Addison, h-p, 97th Ft, to be Assist Qtmr-Gen at Head 
Quarters, vy Col Enoch, dec. 

Brever.—To be Cols: Lt-Cols Wilbraham, h-p, Unatt; Borton, CB, of the 
9th Ft. To be Lt-Col: Maj M‘Dougall, h-p, Royal Can Rifle Regt. To he 
Majs: Capts Alpin, 28th Ft; Tremayne, 13th Drags; Atcherley, 30th Ft. Lt 
and Capt Lord Bingham, Coldstream Gds; Lt and Capt Conolly, Coldstream 
Gds. Capts Dowbiggin, 4th Ft; Snodgrass, 38th Ft; Robertson, 4th Ft; Bour- 
chier, Rifle Brigade. Lt-Col Dupuis, of the Royal Artillery, to be Col in the 
Army. The undermentioned officers to be Cols: Lt-Cols Valian, 40th Pt; Ad- 
ams, CB, 28th Ft. Brvt-Lt-Col Western, ret, f-p, 64th Ft, to be Col, the rank 
honorary. Brvt-Maj Shuckburgh, do; Brvt Maj Richardson, do. 

UNaTTACHED.—Brvt-Maj Burke, of the 88th Ft, to have his Brvt Rank con- 
verted into Substantive Rank, Unatt. 


MemoranDUM.—Maj-Gen Bristow, on h-p, as a Maj of 38th Ft, has been per- 
mitted to ret from the Army by the sale of a Majority in 60th Ft. - 
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New Books. 


Mavp, axp orer Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston. oe 
nor & Fields.—Mand is a morbid, misanthropical, eothegnte 
episodical tale, relieved by gushes of genuine and exquisite poetry. } e 
prevailing sentiment is indeed so gloomy, that it may perhaps ~ a. 
rectly be set down as a production of Tennyson's earlier mase, 
in its graver passages to cuit the aspect of the times—as they are seen 

b his own peculiar medium of thought—and polished here and 
there with that delicate and finished grace in which experience has made 
him a master. That it is slight and sketchy, we do not hold to be a draw- 
back : the narrative and didactic styles belong to prose. A more serious 
objection is the false view of life, its obligations, and its duties, to which 
it not unfrequently gives utterance. This will be best shown in @ brief 
glance at its plot. 

The poem opens abruptly and ominously with the harsh words, “ I 
hate ;” as though the poet deemed that the lyric tribe had sufficiently 
run through the tenses of that other and opposite verb, which some 
say it is their sole office to conjugate. Thus runs the first line : 

I hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood. 


Therein, he tells us—not after a fashion that invites our sympathies—the 
body of his father was found. The worthy gentleman bad committed 
suicide, driven to the commission of an unchristian and unmanily act, by 
@ cause that offers no extenuation : 

Did he fling himself down ? who knows ? for a great speculation had failed ! 


After this—and there is nothing more to the point—the poet in one sin- 
gle line proceeds to tell us that he at least ought to maintain his sire’s 
“ honest fame,” though he does not say a syllable to that end, content 
with giving us in a clumsy couplet this important information : 
But that old man, now lord of the broad estate and the Hall, 
Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid and drained. 

It will strike many readers that to blurt out this latter hint is both an un- 
filial and unpoetical method of vindicating a father’s memory. And in troth 
there follows such an outbreak of “ envy, hatred, and all uncharitable- 
ness,” that, without great faith in Tennyson’s redeeming qualities, we 
should bave closed the volume at the third page. The sneering and 
snarling at Maud’s father—the “ gorged” old gentleman, subsequently 
called a “ grey old wolf”—as compared with our querulous hero’s fa- 
ther, seems to have no better foundation than the difference between fai- 
lure and success! Is there not a meanness in this train of thought, that 
sinks the expounder of it very low in the moral scale? We incline to 
prefer to him those Laras and Manfreds of the elder school, properly ex- 
ploded as teachers of the moralities: at least these had a touch of the 
romantic and sublime, which the son of the unfortunate epeculator 
wants. Butwe hurry over a tissue of narrow tirades against society, 
that savour less of an honest democratic protest against wrong, than of 
the piping misanthropy of a soured sentimentalist. They are not nearly 
so healthy in tone as those which gleam through “ Locksley Hall,” and 
are the under-current of “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” In addition, they 
are but poorly executed. 

The “ gorged ” veteran who has taken possession of the Hall and the 
broad estate does not trouble us much with his presence. Happily for 
us, he passes most of his time in London; whilst his son and daughter 
Maud become neighbours of the misanthrope. The son, Maud’s brother, is 
a disagreeable personage without doubt, a “ dandy-despot,” thus described 
in phrase that could scarcely be beaten by Mr. Serjeant Wilkins in a 


divorce case : 
That jewelled mass of millinery, 
That viled and curled Assyrian Bull, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence! 


t- 


The sting of it is however that the Assyrian Bull shows his horns when 
the misanthrope is caught pasturing in his paddock ; or, to speak plainly, 
when he finds his sister in danger of being wooed and won by an intrud- 
ing and very unloveable suitor, such as our grumbling friend (we wish 
he had a name) speedily becomes. In truth, he favours the addresses of a 
lord, who is of course “ babe-faced ”’ and no better than a booby ; though 
we incline to think that in this matter he (the brother) showed some- 
thing of a brotherly guardian’s discretion. But if there had been no love, 
there had been no poem ; and so the outsider soon gets over a very strong 
prejudice against fair Mistress Maud; thinks that, after all, love is the 
fitting cure for his own spleen and baseness—which, to do him justice, he 
acknowledges ; falls, step by step, head over ears into it ; experiences 
some divine passages ; and gives Tennyson a chance of being deliciously 
himself again. Alack, and alas! that this does not endure ; that we are 
bound to have a tragic ending! A dinner and ball are given at the 
great bouse ; the lover, not being an invited guest, hovers through the 
night around the windows that are crossed by Maud’s shadow as she 
dances ; and when the guests are departing at summer’s dawn, welcomes bis 
lady-love, who descends trippingly to the garden to meet him.—And now 
we wish brothers and lords at Jericho. They miss the truant ; they fol- 
low her ; they find her; they upbraid her; hot words ensue ; a blow; a 
duel ; Maud’s brother falls beneath the pistol-shot of her lover. Of 
Maud herself we hear nothing more; and we are thankful to have only 
certain exquisite snatches of verse associated with our recollections of 
her.—For the wretched survivor of the duel, what is left but despair, de- 
lirium, the living experieuce of death? He is only aroused from the weari- 
some anguish of existence, by the sound of the war-trumpet that has 
latterly been blatant throughout our land. But in the sketchy character of 
the plot, it was not essential that his final doom should be traced ; to say 
nothing of the inherent inconvenience of an autobiography, which forbids 
@ narrator telling that which is oftentimes the most interesting thing that 
could be told. We remember only a single instance, in which this diffi- 
culty was adroitly turned. We once heard a raconteur wind up a brigand- 
story thus. He had wrought up his audience toa high pitch of excitement : 
had cocked his pistol to meet the assault of a terrible ruffian—and there he 
paused. ‘ Well,” said a nervously-agitated hearer, “and did you kill 
him ?”—* No, sir,” was the reply—“ he killed me!”’—Pray forgive this 
digression, which came upon us unawares. We were about to close this 
Portion of our remarks by saying, that though we think very meanly of 
the opening of “Mand,” the closing scenes are rife with emotional 
power. We have no patience with a grumbling, splenetic, moody vaga- 
bond, and hold it an offence against poetic justice that he should be per- 
mitted to luxriate in the one earthly compensation for all earthly ills— 
@ passionate and soul-filliny love. We grudge such an one, we say, eo 
supreme a privilege ; and privilege it is, let the world of wealth and 
fashion and heartlessness, smile or sneer as it lists. But when the illusion 
vanishes—when the dream is over, the poor stricken wretch has expiated 
many of his ills. We can pity him to the heart’s core. The poet may 
demand of us some share of sympathy. 

With respect to “Maud” as a composition, it seems to us to be in 
poetry, as it is in architecture : there are certain orders, and he who at- 
tempts to improve or go beyond them generally ends in a bungling 
hotch-potch. In this volume—at the opening especially—there are some 
prt | attempts at a measure, in which, if we recollect rightly, 
aun — on penned a myriad or 80 of philosophical truisms, 
poner apn 4 e aaa his short-metre variation of them, with 
predingay “ ‘ay be picked up by the eye if the ear fail to catch 

@¢ommence an essay on poetry with an “I hate,” we 


shall first anathematise thoee plaguy slip-slop English imitations of Latin 
hexameters, Evangelinical though they be, some of which we defy any 
man to get over cleanly, the first time of reading; and in the second 
place, the growing habit of placing rhymes so wide apart, that they come 
upon you at unguarded moments. Do let us have blank verse, or rbyme 
that is rhyme, and not a mere echo of it. 

And now, having with distaste got over our fault-finding, let us give 
up such further space as we can afford to a few called extracts, that can 
best bespeak the reader’s admiration. What better to commence with 
than this bit of yearning after the one great boon, that we have—perhaps 
indiscreetly—characterised above? Love is beginning to triumph over 
misanthropy, when euch words as these are uttered : 


O let the solid ground 

Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet ; 
Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 


Let the sweet heavens endure, 
Not close and darken above me 

Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love me ; 

Then let come what come may 

To a life that has been so sad, 

I shall have had my day. 


It is a pretty fantasy of Tennyson’s—not very original perhaps—that 
of putting bird or tree or flower in direct communion with the loved one- 
Here’s a charming instance of it, and something more. 


Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, — 
They were crying and calling. 


Where was Maud? in our wood ; 
And J, who else, was with her, 

Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together. 


Birds in our wood sang 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 
Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 


I kiss’d her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedatély ; 
Maud is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 


I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour ; 
O Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 


I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 

For her feet have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy. 


Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 

Where is Maud, Maud, Maud ? 
One is come to woo her. 


Look, a horse at the door, 
And little King Charles is snarling ; 
Go back, my lord, across the moor ; 
You are not her darling. 

That charmingest little piece, commencing “Go not, happy day,”’ has 
been so widely copied, that we do not give it place ; and for the same 
reason we omit the very gem of the book, the invocation, “Come into 
the garden, Maud!’ Nothing more lovely has even Tennyson written. 
We are glad to see that it has been extensively transferred to the jour- 
nals far and wide. But here are a couple of lines that we cannot omit. 
There is an admonition in the illustrative image, that is werth pondering 
over. Convivial gentlemen, addicted to the “hip, hip, hurrah !’’ should 
take a note of it. 

O, why should Love, like men in drinking-songs, 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death ? 
Concentrated power is not an element of this poem ; but there is a strik- 
ing instance of it in the few lines devoted to the fatalduel. How finely 
imaginative is the second line, coming from the man in whose ears the 
fatal sound may be supposed to be ever ringing. 
For front to front in an hour we stood, 
And a million horrible bellowing echoes broke 
From the red-ribb’d hollow behind the wood, 
And thunder’d up into Heaven the Christless code. 
That must have life for a blow. 
We have hinted already that, painful as they are, the latter portions of 
the poem contain passages of force and beauty. Take these lines for in- 
stance. 
O that ’t were possible, 
After long grief and pain, 


To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! 


When I was wont to meet her 

Tn the silent woody places 

Of the land that gave me birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces 
Mixt with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 


A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee ; 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be. 


It leads me forth at evening, 
It lightly winds and steals 
In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 
At the shouts, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 
We close with a stanza that caps the climax of sorrowing madness. The 
mourner deems himself to be couched in a restless grave. 
O me, why have they not buried me deep enough ? 
Is it kind to have made me a grave so rough, 
Me, that was never a quiet sleeper ? 
Maybe still I am but half dead ; 
Then [ cannot be wholly dumb ; 
I will cry to the steps above my head, 
And somebody, surely, some kind heart will come 
To bury me, —_ me 
Deeper, ever so little deeper. 
Last of all comes the awakening to the roar of the battle-cry, quoted at 
length in the 4/bion of the 11th ult. And so ends “ Maud,” which in 
our humble but honest opinion is, as a whole, a failure : though, be it ob- 
served, a failure on which a novice might build a reputation.—One word 
more ; the title-page reminds us that Tennyson is the Poet Laureate. 
“ Maud” shows conclusively that he is not a flatterer of the powers that 
be. The statesmen in Downing-street and Mr. John Bright, Prelates and 
Poor-Law Commissioners, professional men and the sons of Commerce, 
nay, even the domestics who tend our hearths, come in with the lordlings 
and men of wealth, for irony and scorn. Really we wish our Poet Lau- 
reate a happier frame of mind. 
The minor pieces in this volume comprize an Idyl, that might be a pa- 
raphrase of Theocritus; the Ode on the death of “ The Duke,” im- 


proved ; the “ Charge of the Light Brigade,” altered but not amended ; | P° 





and two or three ephemera, amongst which is “the Daisy" that we re- 
cently copied. 


Youna Lapis’ Reaper. By C. W. Sanders A.M. New York. 
Ivison & Phinney.—A course of instruction in the principles of rhetori- 
cal reading ; together with a copious selection of exercises for the stu- 
dent, in verse and prose. The selection is in some respects good, in all un- 
objectionable ; but it seems to us that in the desire to steer clear of thread- 
bare quotations, the compiler has occasionally stumbled on those which 
are scarcely worth the prominence giver to them. The directions for 
the ast use have the rare merit of being comprehensive and intel- 
ligible. 


Pex-Prorvres or tae Brix. By Rev. C. Beecher. New York. J. 
C. Derby.—How inexhaustible are the resources of that great book- 
making family, the Stowe-Beechers or Beecher-Stowes! New works by 
one or other of them, with an introduction or notes by another, are con- 
stantly appearing in the market—the best possible proof that these joint 
operations are successful. This little volume of Old Testament stories 
enjoys the privilege of a prefatory commendation by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe herself, which will, we take it, eneure an extensive cir- 
culation. We should be the more disposed to echo that commendation, 
if the author did not occasionally adopt the objectionable plan, of illus- 
trating the great truths of sacred history by allusions to local and tem- 


porary events. 

Tus “Times ” CorRESPONDENT IN THE Crimea. By W. H. Russell. 
London & New York. Routledge & Co.—Under the title of “The 
War ; from the Landing at Gallipoli to the Death of Lord Raglan,” the 
remarkable letters, published since the commencement of the War in the 
London Times, ure here gathered together into a thick duodecimo. It 
might perhaps have been better if the cream of them only had been issued 
in this form ; but even asa whole they furnish probably the most striking 
example on record of what may be termed the very perfection of report- 
ing. No writer in our tongue, writing at his leisure, has surpassed Mr. 
Russell’s off-hand sketches. The volume, we doubt not, will be speedily 
bought up. 

Racuet’s Piays. In French and English. New York. Darcie & 
Corbyn.—In anticipation of the ensuing appearance of Mademoiselle 
Rachel, an edition of the dramas in which she acts has been expressly 
prepared, as above, under arrangements with herself and her brother. 
As there will be much preparatory reading-up, the publication is parti- 
cularly 4 propos ; the more so, as these are the acting copies of the ori- 
ginals. Les Horaces, Phédre, and Jeanne d’Arc are already issued. 


Sine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


After four months’ unnec concealment, and after many questions 
in both Houses of Parliament for its production, the Treasury Minute re- 
constructing the establishment of the National Gallery has at length 
made its appearance in print. We have been favoured with an early 
copy of this minute, and, as it will soon be the talk of artistic circles, 
we aed to give the marrow of its contents in as few words 
as e. 

he National Gallery will in future be managed by twelve unpaid 
Trustees ; by a “Director,” with a salary of one thousand pounds a year; 
a Keeper and Secretary, with a salary of £750 a year and room; anda 
Travelling Agent, with a salary of £300 a year and his travelling ex- 
enses. The twelve Trustees are :—Earl of Ripon, Earl of Aberdeen, 
arquis of Lansdowne, Samuel Rogers, Esq., Duke of Sutherland, Earl of 
Ellesmere, Lord Monteagle, Sir James Graham, Lord Overstone, Lord 
Ashburton, William Russell, Esq.,and Thomas Baring, Esq. The Direc- 
tor is Sir Charles Eastlake, the President of the Royal Academy ; the 
Keeper and Secretary, Mr. Ralph Wornum ; and the Travelling Agent, 
Mr. Otto Miindler, The Trustees are the same as before, with the excep- 
tion of the ex officio Trustees. The Director is, appointed for a term of 
five years, byt is eligible for reappointment, while his appointment ma 
be at any titmé revoked by the Treasury. Mr. Unwins, it will be seen, is 








no longer Keeper. The supposed necessity for the eontinuance of the 
Trustees is thus truly explained by the Lords of the Treasury :— 

“ Their Lordships are of opinion that the continuance of Trustees is de- 
sirable, not for the purpose of sharing, except in very limited and de- 
fined form, the responsibility of the Director ; but in order to keep up a 
connection between the cultivated lovers of art and the institution, to 
give their weight and aid, as public men, on many questions in art of 
a public nature that may arise, and to form an indirect though useful 
channel of communication between the Government of the day and the 
institution. 

_ Without this aid the Director would be in a high but insulated posi- 
tion, reporting periodically to the Treasury, but missing the counsel and 
experience of the Trustees, and being without that stimulus to exertion 
which the knowledge of the bond of union existing between the lovers 
of art in this country and himself, through the medium of the Trustees, 
would be calculated to afford.” 


The duties of the Director are thus defined. We fear that they will 
clash with other duties ; but Sir Charles is a man of even temper and 
tact, and may command his twelve without much trouble :— 


“The chief duties of the Director, in addition to his functions at the 
Board of Trustees, will consist in the selection and purchase, or recom- 
mendation for purchase, of pictures for the National Gallery, and in the 
arrangement, description, and conservation of the collection. 

“ One of the most important duties of the Director, and one which will 
require great care and attention, will be to construct a correct history of 
every picture in the collection, including its repairs, and describing accu- 
rately its present condition, which history will be continued from time to 
time by new entries as occasion may require. 

“ The selection of pictures must, of course, be left in a great measure 
to the judgment of the Director, aided by the Trustees; but my Lords 
are of opinion that, as a general rule, preference should be given to fine 
pictures for sale abroad. As regards the finer works of art in this 
country, it may be assumed that, although they may change hands, 
they will not leave our shores ; whereas the introduction of tine works 
os abroad would form a positive addition to the treasures of art in 

ng ‘ 
“My Lords are also of opinion that, as a good rule, preference should 
be given to good specimens of the Italian Schools, including those of the 
earlier masters. It must, however, be clearly understood that their 
Lordships do not intend in any way to fetter the Trustees and Director 
ms their choice, but that they must use their discretion as circumstances 
arise. 

‘My Lords propose, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee, to insert annually in the estimate for the National Gallery, 
@ sum expressly for the purchase of pictures. This sum need not be an- 
a expended, but might accumulate, and thus enable the Trustees 
and Director to purchase a fine collection at once, if such an opportunity 
should offer. 

“ If cases of sudden emergency should arise, it will be competent for 
the Director to purchase a picture out of the sum so voted, and as he will 
do this entirely on his own responsibility, it will be necessary that the 
reasons for the purchase should be fully stated in writing, and placed on 
record at the next ensuing meeting of the Trustees. 

“In the event of the Director recommending a larger purchase than 
the grant at the disposal of the Treasury can meet, his recommendation 
and the opinion of the Trustees thereon, after being inserted on the min- 
utes, must be forwarded to my Lords for their consideration. 

‘“‘ My Lords are of opinion that, for the present, the loan of tem 
deposit of pictures in the National Gallery should not be permitted. 

“If it shall be decided by the Trustees, on the recommendation of the 
Director, to remove any picture from the collection, either for the pur- 
pose of lending it tosome provincial collection, or as a permanent measure. 
a report stating the reasons for this must be made to my Lords, and their 
sanction obtained. 

“The Director will prepare and issue, with the sanction of the Trus- 
tees, rules and instructions for the guidance of the officers and attendants 
in their duty, and he will in like manner frame regulations for the admis- 
sion of students and others to make copies in the galleries ; which rules 
and regulations, with any changes made from time to time, must be ap- 
nded to the general report which the Director is to make annually to 
the Treasury.” 





The Keeper is to compile a “catalogue of the masters who might, 
sooner or later, be represented in a National Gallery.” The Travelling 
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t is to keep a diary of his journeys and proceedings, and their Trus- 
aa to soamme manu report of the Gallery, to be printed with 
the estimate. That the Lords of the Treasury were in earnest in their 
report is evident from the vote of Parliament for £10,000 “to purchase 

ictures for the Gallery oe the current year.” What has been bought 
y Sir Charles Eustlake? What has Mr. Otto Mundler seen!—London 
Illustrated News, August 4. 


Tax Frenxca Artist, Rosa Bonseur,—This distinguished woman is 
an subject of contemplation in every way. Her father was an 
artist; and she studied under him, till she was qualified to fill his place 
in his home, and support and educate the family he left. Simply and 
nobly she did that duty ; and now, at thirty-one, she has achieved fame 
and pecuniary ease, and may cultivate and exercise her genius according 
to her bent. Those who saw her in London mast have been struck with 
the heart’s content in her countenance, mingled with its bright expres- 
sion of exbilaratiun. Courage is exhilaration and peace ia one; and 
what her courage is, her countenance and her pictures show. The sub- 
ject and treatment of her “ Horse Fair” is sach a proof of courage a3 1s 
not often afforded by men. In a woman it takes the world by storm, as 
the artist world of London saw last week. Without touching on the 
old question of the comparative intellectual ability of women and men, 
and the dispute as to the causes of the acknowledged inferiority of wo- 
men in the department of art, we may point out that Rosa Bonheur has 
brought up a new phase of that old question. The French call ber their 
Pauline Potter, and insist on her equality with Paul. We hope she has 
many years before her to ascertain the scope and power of her genius ; 
but meantime, whatever may be the place finally assigned her, we know 
to a certainty that it is by her power of toil that she bas reached her pre- 
sent eminence, There is genius in the conception aud endurance of such 
toil as she has undergone, and out of which she comes with an evergrow- 
ing strength and freshness. Those who see her in her own home see what 
her power of study is. She bas, because she must have, a house of her 
own in Paris, ov account of the necessity, not only of the ordinary requi- 
sites of light, space, &c., but of room for her curious happy family of ani- 
mala, of which a spleadid goat is the most conspicuous member. 

A good many English in Paris are now with amazement gazing at her 
great new picture—* The Hayfield.” It is badly bung, in a bad light, 
and unfavourably surrounded ; but it is the picture which fixes all eyes. 
No part of that picture could have proceeded from anything but the la- 
bour of her own senses, ministering to her intellect. It comes out of the 
hayfield without any intervention bat Rosa’s own mind. Everybody 
starts at the oxen—those live creatures looking at you and breathing on 
you as they stand out from the canvas. When you come to consider, 
think of the boldness of taking noon for the time—with its pale hot sky, 
and its deficiency of shadow. You see at a glance what the heat is, and 
how much wind there is to relieve it, If the Horse-fair amazes London 
by its daring and its power, it will be a grievous pity if London cannot 
see the Hayfield, which has equal daring, power, and wonderful vitality, 
and a rural freshness and charm besides, which declare the advent of a 
new genius.— Daily Vews. 

The French Exhibition at Pall Mall,—now adorned with the great pic- 
ture of the “ Horse Fair,”—will remain open all through August. With 
a liberality not yet common in this country, the directors of this very at- 
tractive gallery have thrown open their doors, free of charge, to ali art- 
ists and Art-students. Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s picture has created a 
“sensation.” Nor is Fashion foolish in flocking to look at this work, 
and in talking about it as one of the most remarkable pictures ever ex- 
hibited by artist. The composition—a confused procession of horses, rid- 
den, driven, and led by grooms as divers as the quadrupeds—has an ease, 
@ vigour, and a variety nothing short of masterly. The absence of thea- 
trical effect or trick in arrangement is remarkable; not merely as beto- 
kening perfect knowledge of the subject treated, but as producing an 
effect of reality wuich is worth its weight in gold, when the reality does 
not become prosaiv. The long line of trees crossing the canvas as back- 
ground, and only broken by the group to the right straggling up the 
bank, might in meaner bands have given the picture a formal and un- 
pleasant air. The force with which the animals are touched—the spirit, 
motion, noise of the troop—are likewise wonderful,—if even the sex of 


other at about the distance of one second, they can not only be seen but 
easily counted. Here, then, isa ready means of expressing small num- 
bers. To express large numbers, as, for example, 374, it is only necessary 
to make three successive occultations, and allow a pause of five seconds ; 
make seven successive occultations, and allow a pause of five seconds ; 
make four successive occultations, and allow a pause of twelve seconds. 
After this the series may be repeated. 

Thus the number of 374 can be communicated to all within sight of the 
lamp in little more than half a minute, One great advantage of this 
system of signals is, that the number can be repeated by mechanism until 
it is acknowledged to have been observed. In the case of a lighthouse, 
the same number must be repeated from sunset to sunrise. Another ad- 
vantage is, that this kind of telegraph is adapted to all existing numeri- 
cal codes of signals. During the day the light of the sun itself might be 
used for an occulting telegraph. The distance at which sunlight could 
be employed might, under favourable circumstances, extend to about one 
hundred miles. 

In 1851 an occulting light was publicly exhibited in London. The 
plan was at that time communicated to the Trinity House. 

Occulting lights were subsequently approved by the Lighthouse Board 
of the United States, and Congress appropriated 5000 dollars to make 
experiments upon them. 

I have also evidence that the occulting system of lights was known at 
St. Petersburg in 1853, and I infer that it has been practically applied at 
Sebastopol, from the following extract from the letter of the Times cer- 
respondent at Balaklava. (See the Times, Wednesday, July 11.) 

“A long train of provisions came into Sebastopol to-day, and the 
mirror telegraph, which works by flashes from a mound over the Belbeck, 
was exceedingly busy all the forenoon.”’ This can scarcely apply to any 
other than an occulting telegraph.—Corresp. London paper. 





BakGatntnc on Scnpay.—A Scotch paper has the following account 
of the mode by which business may be transacted on Sunday, and no 
harm done : 

“Long before there was any word of disruption, and when the Church 
of Scotland was deemed by those who have since seceded from her com- 
munion as the glory of the whole earth, the following conversation en- 
sued between his reverence, now in the free Church, and one of the 
hearers in a rural parish, on a Sunday forenoon immediately after divine 
service : 

*** Well, John, there’s a fine day.’ 

“* Tt is that, sir,’ was the reply. 

“* That’s a fine pony you have got, John ?” 

“* No cannier or better behaved creature in the parish, savin’ yerself,’ 
replied Hodge. 

“*Tfit had not been Sunday,’ said the man of Scripture, ‘I would have 
been inquiring the price of it.’ 

“ * Deed, sir,’ replied the owner of the beast. ‘If it hadna been Sunday, 
as ye say, I would hae said aught pounds.’ 

“* Indeed,’ replied Mess John, ‘ we will see about that to-morrow.’ 

“*Very weel, sir. That’s a bonny stack o’ hay ye hae in the yard—I 
wouldna be na waur o’ a puchle o’ it ; and it hadna been the day it is I 
waud hae speered the price of it, too? 

“*]T think the more of you for that, John, as it is jast the way with my- 
self, for had it not been this hallowed day, I would have said 9d. per 
stone. I might likewise have asked a number of questions—such as how 
the market went yesterday in Arbroath, and what are you asking for 
your Ayershire buil calf, and so on.’ 

“ Deed, ay, sir; but we canna be tellin’ that wheat rise a shillin’, and 
aits fifteen pence the quarter, on sic a day as this, an’ it would be jast as 
ill sayin’ that the bit caufie’s wirth thirty shillins till any body.’ 

“¢ Good-day. Jobn,’ 

“* Gude day, sir,’ was then passed, and thus ended the above equivo- 
cal reverence for the Sabbath, although the conversation ended to the 
mutual worldly satisfaction of both parties.”’ 





Nove, or Strance.—A large flight of lobsters passed over Birming- 
ham on Tuesday, on their yearly migration to the Moors. One shot at 
Leamington measured nearly au imperial pint, and has been added to the 





the painter is laid out of the question. The tone of colouring is lower 
and more lurid than we altogether like. It may be objected, too, that 
forcible as is the entire work, certain of the objects, especially in the 
lower portions of the picture, are not sufficiently detached from each 
other, owing to Mdlle. Bonheur’s predilections in shadow and demi-tint. 
This has been explained to us on the hypothesis of the dust caused by so 
much rapid and violent motion—but we are ‘apt to question pictures 
needing explanation. Mdlle. Bonheur’s dappled greys have the force and 
splendour of Rubens. Nor are her human beings neglected: to instance 
only one among the many figures,—the rider, whose brawny and bared 
arm is hardly sufficient to rein in his horse, may chaflenge our own Sir 
Edwin, when he is most athletic in some hunting-piece—What faults 
there may be in this picture in short are faults of excess, of affluence, of 
irresistible power,—not of deficiency.—This fine picture is sold—to an 
Englishmav—but not a resident in England,—for a trifle under £2,000. 
Malle. Bonheur has painted a reduced copy for the engraver, which is 
now in Mr. Thomas Landseer’s hands. The second picture has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Jacob Bell.— Atheneum. 





Ruskin Acarn.—Mr. Ruskin is again at work as an illustrator of the 
genius of Turner. Some drawings by the great master of landscape— 
twelve in number, but not equally finished—representing the Harbours 
of England—are in Mr. Ruskia’s hands for critical elucidation. The 
scenes are crowded with boats, as in Turner’s ‘Coast Scenery ;” and the 
circumstance has supplied the commentator with an unworn and pictur- 
esque topic—the history of boat-building in relation to Art in all ages. 
The work, we understand, is likely to appear in the autumn. 


— _—>___— 


Tue Fantasies or Bauzac.—* * * * Balzac was living then in the 
Rue de Cassini, in a gay little entreso?, hard by the Observatory. * * 
One Lune morning, after baving advantageously disposed of his ‘‘ Peau de 
Chagrin,” Balzac took a disgust to his entreso! and decided on quitting it. 
By an afterthought, however, he contented himself in metamorphosing 
his poet’s chambers into a set of boudoirs fit for a fine lady of rank ; and, 
one day, he invited us to come and eat ice beneath his walls hung with 
silk and fringed with lace. I was thoroughly diverted—I could not 
think that this passion for idle luxury could become a serious affair to 
him, and fancied it merely a passing fantasy. I was wrong,—these ne- 
cessities of a coquettish imagination became the tyrants of his life, and 
to satisfy them he would even sacrifice the common elements of every- 
day life. Thenceforward, he lived more or less in the same style :— 
sometimes in waut ia the midst of this magnificence, going without his 
soup and coffee rather than his plate or Indian china. Reduced, soon, 
to fabulous expedients for not tearing himself from the toys which were 
the delight of his eyes—a fantastic artist, or rather child (with a child’s 
dream of gold)—he lived,so far as his brains went, in a faéry palace. 
Being a resolute map, all the while, he accepted voluntarily every sort 
of anxiety and suffering in preference to compelling himself into reali- 
ties which forbade his bolding fast some part of his dream. * * One even- 
ing, when we had dined with Balzac (the dinner was, odd enough, only, 
so far as I recollect, a bouillé of beef, a melon, and a bottle of iced cham- 
pagne), he must needs puton a fine new dressing-gown, to exhibit him- 


fine geological collection of Mr. Brown, of that city. 

It is not generally known that, by a recent postal regulation, ice- 

creams can be sent from London to any part of the kingdom for one 
stamp. They must be enclosed in paper-bags, open at each end, and ad- 
dressed to the collector of taxes for the district : without which none can 
be distributed. 
The artificial cultivation of anchovies is extensively practised at Isling- 
ton. They require a high, light soil. This is dressed with a compost of 
sprat and bole Armenian, and they come up after heavy rains, in pods, 
each containing a fish. They may be detected by boiling them in ginger- 
wine, when they turn blue, and being dried and powdered, form the sub- 
stance known as emery. 

The enclosure of Belgrave-square has been purchased by M. Franconi, 
for a circus, to which he proposes to add extensive vitriol works, a hospi- 
tal for lumbago, a Young Man’s Evening Association for conversations on 
chronology, and an elaborate model of Sark, to which, at present, alleyes 
are directed. 

Large reinforcements for the Crimea continue to arrive at Melbourne, 
from Cork, and are despatched, with all possible speed, to San Francisco 
and Wabash. 

The most interesting object in the Paris Exhibition at present, is a ma- 
chine for opening sardine boxes. It consists of a steam-engine of 300- 
horse power, working on two revolving flanges with vertical shafts, at a 
graduated pressure of 3 1-10ths in seven minutes—not bad work. The 
cylinder, which is rectangular, oscillates at the rate of eleven inches in 
the mile, and, being self-feeding, requires no more attention than every 
ten miputes putting the crank out of gear with an eccentric beam, which 
a child can control with a spoke-shave. One of these has been already 
set up at Hackney, where the consumption of sardines is enormous, from 
the frequent recurrence of Ash Wednesday in that district, owing to its 
substratum of clay on the primitive sandstone, It is said to answer ad- 
mirably, and the spirited speculator is enabled to apply the waste power 
to polishing common bricks, with fig-dust and ferro-sesqui-cyanuret of the 
cyanide of potassium, until they cannot be told from cubes of cornelian. 
—Comic Times. 

Emicration Sratistics.—The quarterly return of the Registrar-Gene- 
ral includes some statistics from a new returo compiled by the Emigration 
commissioners, indicating to a great extent the various occupations and 
capacities of the persons who emigrated during 1854. The aggregate 
number was 323,429, and of these 136,375 were females and 187,054 males, 
while 250,487 were adults and 72,942 under l4 years ofage. Of the adult 
women—100,918 in number—28,564 were married and 11,378 were do- 
mestics and farm servants. The 134,789 adult men included 50,914 la 
bourers, gardeners, carmen, carriers, and carters; 13,491 farmers; 3,984 
bricklayers, masons, slaters, and plasterers ; 5,185 carpenters and joiners ; 
1,790 blacksmiths, farriers, or veterinary surgeons ; 1.989 ‘tailors ; 1,151 
boot and shoe makers ; and 933 bakers. Of the 52,210 who emigrated 
during the last quarter, it is stated that 39,509 proceeded to the United 
States, 10,397 to British North America, 14,639 to the Australian colo- 
nies, and 665 to other places—English paper.—(There is only a cool 
mistake of 13,000 in the last of these enumerations.) 














self in it with a joy positively girlish ; and he chose to come out in it, 
waxlight in hand, to conduct usas far as the iron gate of the Luxembourg. 
The hour was late, the place deserted, and I pointed out that he might 
be murdered as he went back home. “ Not I,” was his answer : “ if I 
meet thieves they will either take me for a madman and be afraid cf me, 
or for a prince aud respect me.”—It was a beautiful calm night, and so 
he walked along with us, carrying his lighted taper in a beautiful candle- 
stick of wrougtt vermeil, talking, as he walked, about the four Arab 
horses he was going to have presently,—which he never had ; but which, 
during a certaia period, be absolutely believed himself to possess. He 
would have walked with us to the other end of Paris, if we would have 
let him.—.Memoirs of Georges Sand. 

Mr. Bapsace’s Occuttine Licur.—During a night attack a very 
simple form of telegraph might be used, which has already been pro- 
posed for enabling ships to communicate with lighthouses or with other 
vessels: it is called the “ oceulting telegraph.” Its principle is equally 
valuable for enabiiog the seamen to read the number of any given light- 
house as soon as it appears above the horizon, or for communicating his 
own necessity for assistance, or the news he brings. 

The best lighthouses consist of one argand lamp, surrounded by glasses, 
which concentrate the greater part of the light in a direction parallel to 
the suriace of the sea. Now it is well known that if an opaque cylinder 
is lowered over tie g'as of au argand burner, the light will be entirely 
hidden. If the shade »» lowered and then quickly raised, the light will 
suffer a temporery extinction, which is called an “ occultation ;”’ at what- 
ever distance the lamp can be seen, this occultation will be perceived. 
It has been found by experiment that if these occultation succeed each 





Mr. Mecui, nts GATHERING, HIS Guests.—Mr. Mechi’s annua) gather- 
ing at Tiptree Hall bas almost become an institution, like the show on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, er the exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
Saturday was the time fixed for the interesting celebration this year, and 
| the agricultural peripatetic, who sells razors in Leadenhall Sireet, and 
| teaches the Essex flats to grow corn and grasses scientifically at Tiptree 
| Hall, performed the ceremonies characteristic of the day, and walking at 
| the head of three hundred guests over his domains, gave them intermit- 
tent summaries of what he had and had not done, aud what he intended 
to do; not forgetting to praise his crops and processes with all the relish 
of an amateur. Three machines were exhibited, one by Lord Dundonald, 
one by an American, and one by an English engineer employed at Ghent. 
A great number of conspicuous persons were present, and after the walk- 
ing lecture feasted sumptuously with the host.—Spectator, dugust 4. 


} 


Few men of our day have lived down idle sneers more courageously 
and more successfully than the sagacious, active, and genial host of 
Tiptree Farm, After serving asa butt for the delicate pleasantries of 
Protectionist journals—after being the laughing-stock of antediluvian 
landlords and pra-scieniific farmers, Mr. Mechi, by sheer energy of pur- 
pose, has lived to be recognised as a ruler and a judge in the agricultu- 
| ral world, and to draw all men to his annual comitia, * * * * 
We trust Mr. Mechi will aceept the very kind and just caution of the 

Times, against the intrusion of the City element too prominently into 
his improving bospitalities. Many eminent authorities remained silent, 
{and much valuable information was lost to the guests while the Lord 
Mayor was allowing his newly-awakened rural enthusiasm to get the 
better of his grammar, declaring how proud he felt to “sit round so 








scientific a table,” and pronouncing bis attachment to the “ sister 

pare agriculture and commerce.” Not long sgo this eminent civie 

functionary inflicted @ delicate compliment upon his municipal guests 
from Paris, by informing the company that he was happy to say that 
some of the foreign gentlemen were Christians, We believe be meant 
to say “ Protestant.” But never did he flounder about more desperately 

in search of a substantive and a verb, than in this recent memorable ex- 

cursion into agriculture. Like a gambler he went on staking bis-syntax, 

in the wild hope of completing a sentence ; but this was impossible : ad- 

verbs, prepositions, and adjectives were tripping up each other in a con- 

fusion that made the boldest at the table hold his breath, and even com 

mon-conncilmen shudder. “ Jf his lordship (it was whispered) would 

but stick to common sense, but he will talk science!” And the rest of 

the City dignitaries were worthy of their chief. Surely some educational 

subsoil ploughing is wanted at Guildball.—Leader, Aug. 4 





Tue Unitep States AND THE Sounp Durs.—On the 12th of April last 
the United States notified the Danish Government of their resolution to 
not pay hereafter the Sound duty, and with this view to put an end to 
the treaty of commence concluded in 1826 between the two States. Ac- 
cording to one of the stipulations of the treaty the contracting parties 
cannot release themselves from their obligations until one year after no- 
tice given of such a resolution. . : 

It is next spring, therefore, when North America will be morally free 
to refuse payment for the right of way which Denmark claims from every 
vessel passing the Straight of the Sound on its way from the North Sea 
into the Baltic and vice versa. Force must then decide between Danish 
demand and American refusal. , 

This affair is much more complicated and serious than might be sup- 

sed ata first view. It is of a general importance, and it interests in a 

igh degree all the maritime and commercial powers. The conflict, once 
excited, must infallibly draw ioto its vortex several European States, 
especially Prassia on the one side, and Eugland and Russia on the other. 
The Sound duty weighs more heavily on Prussia than on all other na- 
tions, since nearly the third of the vessels thus taxed bear the Prassian 
flag. Therefore, encouraged by the steps taken by the United States, the 
Second Chamber of Prussia declared, on the 18th of April last, that the 
moment had arrived to labour for the abolition of the Sound duties, and 
it invited the Government to take as soon as possible the measures neces- 
sary to this effect. Tbe Government through its organ, the President of 
the Council, declared itself perfectly convinced of the importance of the 
reasons which operate in favour of the abolishment asked for; and the 
Cabinet of the King, added M. Manteuffel, had actively and seriously con- 
sidered the subject, but thought it better to prelude its steps with silence 
than with speech. On the other band, England aud Russia, although the 
Sound duty weighs equally on their navigation, bave each a private in- 
terest by which they are pledged to sustain the pretensions of Denmark. 
The latter can with difficulty renounce them, as one of the principal 
sources of revenue for ages haa been found in this duty, exacted from all 
flags. 

What we have just said will leave at once to be inferred the strange 
complications which might be brought about by a cocflict in which Pras- 
sia would be found in manifest opposition to Russia, while England would 
become the ally of this Power that she now wages extreme war against, 
Bat the question at present is on)y whether there is any reason to expect 
to succeed, before the fixed delay of a year sball have expired, in arrang- 
ing the affair in a friendly manner, and in this way to prevent the strug- 
gle between the United States and Denmark. We say it with regret, the 
history of the negotiations which preceded the American notification of 
the 12th of April appears to us to exclude this hope. All diplomatic 
means were exhausted by the Union before it took this decisive resolu- 
tion.— Paris Journal des Débats. 

Locat Cuarces upon Surrrinc.—The third and fisal report of the 
commissioners appointed to inquire into the local charges upon shipping 
was made on Saturday last. The commissioners recommend the abolition 
of the due levied in the port of London for the Marine Society, the aboli- 
tion of the Dover and Ramsgate passing tolls, the abolition of the dues 
payable to the town council in Scotch burghs where they are not directly 
applied to local maritime purposes, the abolition of the charges levied by 
the Trinity House at Leith, the guilding incorporation of Perth, and the 
fraternity of seamen at the same port. With regard to harbours which 
are the property of private individuals, many of which exist in Scotland, 
the commissioners are of opinion that it would be better if the duty and 
power of maintaining them were in the hands of public trustees, who 
should be bound to apply the harbour dues exclusively to barbour pur- 
poses ; but this object can only be effected on the terms of compensating 
the proprietors whose private patrimonial rights would be effected. Ob- 
jectious are also stated to the Cumbrae light dues, and the commissioners 
recommend that the management of the Clyde lights should be entrusted 
to the northern lights commission ; but this cannot be effected unless the 
Cumbrae Trust be terminated by an act of Parliament, to which they see 
no practical objection. London paper, July 28. 





A Native or Inpta Overcomes THE E. I. Company.—A remarkable ap- 
peal case has just been coucluded before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. The Rajah of Kurruckpore appealed against a decision 
of a“ Special Commissioner ”’ in a case affecting bis rights to certain 
lands, formerly a part of the empire of the Great Mogul. It appears 
that in 1796 the then Indian Government made a permaueaot grant of the 
whole Zemindary of Kurruckpore to aa ancestor of the appellant, includ- 
ing certain lands held under what iscalled ghatwallee or pass-guarding 
tenure, fixing his assessment of the land-tax at 65,000 rupees. In 1838 
the Indian Governmeut gave notice that they should resume ali the lands ; 
the case was heard before Mr. Alexander, a collector, and he decided 
against the Government. But the Goverament appealed to another class 
ot their officials, the “Special Commissioners ;” and although the majori- 
ty decided against them, in 1845, Mr. Gordon, » Judge of the Bengal Sud- 
der Court, decided for them. Toe Rijah appealed to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council ; who reversed the judgment, and, consider- 
ing that an obstinate attempt to disturb a settlement on insufficient 
grounds had caused the appellant great expense, they order the East 
India Company to pay the Rajah all the costs which they bave received 
from him, under orders of the Judges below, and the costs incurred by 
him in these proceedings, including the costs of the appeal. 





Livincs IN THE GIFT oF THE Bisnors.—In the diocese of Canterbury 
there are one hundred and twenty four livings in the patronage of the 
archbishop, situate within the diocese, and forty-five locally situate in 
other dioceses. The value of these livings varies from £86 to £1,730. York, 
103 livings in the patronage of the archbishop, varying £30 to £1,540, 
besides 17 in other dioceses, St. Asaph, 119 livings within the see, the 
aggregate value of which is £32,654, and 2 without the see ; value, £417. 
Bath and Wells, the bishop holds 55 livings; value, £12,363. Carlisle, 
23 livings, varying from £80 to £550 in value, besides 11 without the 
diocese. Chester, 60 livings, but the patronage is divided. Chichester, 
the bishop is sole patron of 30 livings ; value, £9,760. St. David’s, the 
bishop is sole patron of 131 livings; value, £15,980. Ely, the bishop is 
patron of 33 livings; value, £15 955. The bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol holds 65 livings; value, £13,991, besides the divided patronage of 
other places. The bishop of Lichfield holds altogether 90 livings; value, 
£17,629. Lincoln, 63 livings belonging to the bishop, varying from £62 
to £639. Llandaff, 16 livings; value, £2,384. London, the bishop bas 
the patronage of 80 livings ; value, £34,206, besides 18 livings in other 
dioceses, value, £5,482, and six livings of which he is joint patron. Man- 
chester, 69 livings in the gift of the bishop. Norwich, 87 livings, value, 
£23,940 ; and three in other dioceses, value £1.078. Oxford, 65 livings ; 
value, £15,802. Ripon, 52 livings ; value, £8,993. Rochester, 53 livings ; 
value, £17,377. Sali:bary, 51 livings; value, £17,260. Winchester, 80 
livings; value, £31,351; and in Worcester, 91 livings; value, £27,882, 
—Parliamentary Return. 


Tue Broxen Jaw.—Extract from a private letter from an officer in the 
Crimea: “ A carious thing occurred yesterday. A sapper was brought 
to the trenches with his jaw broken, and the doctor told me there was a 
piece of it sticking out an inch and a half from his face. The man said it 
was done by a round shot, which the doctor disbelieved, but the poor fel- 
low insisted, and said, ‘ Yes, and it took off the head of the man next me?’ 
This was conclusive, and the surgeon proceeded to remove the bone: it 
came out quite easy, when the doctor said to the Man, whose face ap- 
peared to preserve its form pretty well, ‘Can you move your jaw?’ ‘Ob, 
yes, sir!’ was the reply. The doctor then put his finger into the man’s 
mouth, and found the teeth were thero, and at length assured the soldier 
that it was no jaw of his that was broken, but that of his headless com- 
rade, which had actually been driven into his face, inflicting a severe but 
not dangero's wound. Upon this the man’s visage, which had been 


rather lengthened, rounded up most beautifully.” 
ScuLProRE FOR THE New Houses or Partiament.—Two more of the 
twelve marble statues of English heroes, destined for the hall of St. Ste- 








1855. 
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“phen’s, have been Commissioned. Mr. Baily has received Fox a8 his sub 
feet, Mr. Macdowal bas received Pitt, Mr Baily’s magnificent statue o 
‘Manstield—scen last year at the Royal Academy—has been erected on 
its pedestal, making the fifth work in the Hail. Its com ions are, 
Selden (by Mr. Foley), Falkland (by Mr. Bell), Hampden (by Mr. Mar- 
stall), and Clarendon (by Mr. Foley). Mr. Bell is engaged on a mode) 
ef Walpole ; and Mr. Macdowal has in hand a statae of Chatham. Mr. 
Marshall has also a second work in hand. From this enameration it will 
be seen that the five sculptors named have each received two commis- 
gious, making ten in the whole. Two more not yet given away, will 
complete the series.—London paper. 





Tae War Derartwent.—The new constitution of the War Department 
“was explained by Mr. Monsell to the House of Commons on moving the 
Supplementary Ordnance Estimates on Thursday evening. The princi- 

officer under the War Minister will be the Chief of the Civil Staff, 
and there will be six subordinate departmentse—that of the Inspec- 
tor-General of Fortifications, those of the Divectors-General of Artillery, 
of Contracts, of Clothing, and of Stores, and that of the Accountant- 
General. In oider to insure the efficiency of these branches of service, 
the bead of each of them will enjoy, in general, the power of recommend- 
ing for promotion all clerks, storekeepers, and other subordinates ; and 
being thus caabied to choose bis own assistants, the chief of each depart- 
ment will be held responsible for its successful working. It does not ap- 
os from Mr. Monseli’s statement whether the office of Secretary at War 
still to subsist, and remain united as at present with that of Secretary 
ef State for War. Neither is the future position of the Under-Secretary 
of State defined, nor that of the Deputy-Secretary at War, nor that of 
Mr. Monsell himseif. Lord Panmure told the House of Lords, on the 
18th of May, that the Under-Secretary would be retained, and that there 
would be pienty for him to do; and he said that the estimates would be 
moved by the Chief of the Civil Staff—that is, as it would appear, by 
Mr. Monsell. Ju various respects the new arrangements seem incomplete, 
aud will need further consideration during the recess, But by the return 
of peace, at uny rate, it may be hoped that the War Department will be 
in full working order.— Spectator, August 4. 





Mr. Boxy Iuuustratine Kentiworta.—The celebrity obtained by 
the recent festivities at Dudley Castle during the last Whitsuntide has 
led to the undertaking of others on an equally gigantic scale on the 
more romantic scene of the ‘ Ruins of Kenilworth Castle,’ under the di- 
rection of Mr. Buan, who seems to have provided a treat of no ordinary 
character. The grounds and ruins, the use of which is permitted by the 
Earl of Clarendon, the owner, are admirably suited to the purposes of 
display, and we observe that Mr. Bunn contemplates the production of 
tableaux trom Sir Walter Scott’s delightful novel. Dissolving views, illu- 
minations, the electric light, and a magnificent pyrotechnic display are 
also included iu the entertainment, the charms of which will be still fur- 
ther enhanced by an efficient hand. * * * In order that the Kenil- 
worth Reve!s may: in every respect accord with their ancient prototypes, 
@ fat ox will be roasted, and, accompanied by an ample supp ly of bread 
and beer, be distributed to the neighbouring poor. The com‘ort of visi- 
tors has been secured by an arrangement with the North-Western Rail- 


way Company, who will rua special trains every half-hour.—Bir ming- 
ham poper. 
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WHITE. 
White to nlay and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 347. 


White. Black. 
1. Bto Q 8 ch. K to R 4 (besf) 
2. @toK B7 ch. interposes. 
re £4304 - to R 3. 
. . Rto 4, aise. c interposes, 
5. KR tks Q checkmate. s ey 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. W. EK. Your former communications have been 
destroyed. If you choose to send amended copies they shall have examination. 
—J. C., W., and L. R. Correct solutions to No. 347 have been received.—In- 


correct ones from several other of our contributors.—F. B. Received at the last 
moment—due attention next week. 





LoTHEr’s Srrmons.—It is said that tw 
have been recently discovered at Rak 
mons have found their way to Hungary, is a question still to be answered. 
It is well known that Luther was for a long time in correspondence with 
several learned Hungarians—mostly with Baron Peter Revay. The MS. 
is bound in vellum, and contains twelve sermons, written on thick brown- 
ish paper, in faded, though still very legible black letters. The margins 
of the leaves show marks of having formerly been gilded. Each separate 
sermon is signed with Luther’s autograph signature ; and all these signa- 
tures are so like each other, that their being written by one hand is be- 
yond all question. 


An Acreeabie Drnner.—I asked him if he knew that General Giavella 
I met at King Otho’s dinner, and had thought a pea sort of man. 
He said, * perfectly ;” that he nad been a notorious robber, that he had 
dined with him at a great funeral feast in memory of Count Capod-Istria 
at Patras, where he commanded (or rather robbed) a district. The dinner 
had lasted a day and a half; the chief guest wasa bishop, with two brace 
of pistols in his girdle, and the rest of the company being similarly ac- 
coutred, they ended by firing a ball into the ceiling after every favourite 
~— : re spent, mee ae ae drunk, became a very nervous one, and 

e was heartily glad when he escaped unhurt from this extraordi éte. 
—Lord De Ros’s Tour in the Crimea, &c. eatinnry Be 


elve autograph sermons of Luther 
san, in Hungary. How these ser- 








Tse Newspapers or Russta.—I never knew more than six in St. Pe? 
tersburg ; three in Russian, two in German, and one in French. The 
Russian are—the Police Gazette, filled with official announcements and 
trading advertisements ; the Invalid, a naval and military journal, for- 
merly edited by Baron Korff ; and the Worthern Bee, which enjoys a cer- 
tain reputation for the violence with which it attacks whatever is offen- 
— = law of authority—its editor was Mr. Bulgarin. The French 

ournail de St. Petersburg usually contains, besides the ordinary official 
eet go | promotions, &c., a few meagre extracts from English, 
~~ ’ : German Papers; it consists of a small sheet of four pages, 
feet wed Ng than the London Gazette, with occasionally an extra 
- at - circumstances permit. Of the two German Zeitungen, I 
now nothing further than that one is published under the auspices of the 


— Academy of Sciences Notes of a Nine Years’ Residence in 


A REFLection.—A man 





+ famous for hunting up enigmas philosophizes 
~— am A. hat strange creatures girls are ; offer one of them good wages 

Work fer you and ten chances to one if the old woman can spare any 
of her girls—but just propose matrimony and see if they don’t jump at 
the chance of working a life time just for their victuals and clothes.” 


LzavinG Port in Five Sryte.—H. | 
day at5 o'clock, P.M. Her ye te 
short, mast-headed her three topsails, 
her courses in the brails, hove up and 


p Iphigenie sailed on Fri- 
singularly graceful. She hove 
sheeted home top-gallant-sails, left 

cast to starboard, ran up the Bri- 


— 





tish flag to the main, fired a royalfsalute of twenty-one guns with top- 
gollant yarde g on the caps, and immediately on the firing of the 
ast gun mast-headed her beprgellentanis, got home ber tacks and sheets 
and ran out of the harbour under all plain sail in beautiful style. The 
salute was at once returned, gun for gun by the Saluting Batiery at the 
CitadeL—WVova Scotian, August 15. 





TENACITY oF THE Monastic System.—The convent question in Italy 
is leading to some difficulties, The Genoa Corriere Mercantile, of the 
24th July, announces that the authorities had on that day taken forced 
possession of the female convents, and concluded the inventories. of their 
property, and that on the next day they were to expropria'e the monks, 
They everywhere experienced resistance, and it was with the greatest 
difficuly they could procure witnesses to sign the inventories. In several 
localities, no inhabitant could be prevailed upon to affix his signature to 
the documents. 

Six Decrees or Crrue.—The six degrees of crime are thus defined : 
He who steals a million is only a financier. Who steals balf a million is 
only a defaulter. Who steals a quarter of a million is a swindler. Who 
steals a hundred thousand a rogue. Who steals fifty thousand is a knave. 
But he who steals a pair of boots or a loaf of bread is a scoundrel of the 
deepest dye, and deserves to be lynched. 


A New Sorr or Horse-Suoz.—A horse-shoe of novel construction 
has lately been brought forward. The main merit claimed for it is, that 
it can be used without the ordinary nails, the mode of fastening it being 
by means of a thin iron cap fitted as an external covering to the foot, to 
which the body of the shoe is appended, the whole being kept on the hoof 
by a small nail-rod, attaching the sides at their ends.— St. John, (NW. B.,) 
Morning Courier. 

TT Neen _ wl 
FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS,.—kead the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. Coteman of the Astor House, in favour of VESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovss, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuter, Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by « perfect Sesprery, I was 
tronbied tor several mouths with jaundice, biliousfever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed » perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom Tf feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases ofasimilar character.—Truly yours, . 
R. B. COLEMAN, 


also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never knowna 
person to have @ second chill after cerreceg with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Freling gen: 

From the professional ch aod jon of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 

which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of pablic confiderce. 

New Brunswick N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; ©. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
Houseand corner Canal street and Broadway; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILSERT WENTZ & OO , and DYOTT &SONS Philadelphia Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and E. N. 8L0- 
qos, Clactapadl, 0. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 31 

way, ° . 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


ROF. HOWS is prepared to resume his Private Instruction in 
Elocution and reeetz: with Single Pupils or Ciasses at his residence, No. 5 
Cottage Place, 3d door f-cm Bleecker St. 
Family Reading Circles attended at their own Houses. 
Mr. HOW8 will continne bis usual Courses of Shakspearian Readin 
VATE CIRCLE, during the Winter months, for which ear/y application is respec 
New York, September 1, 1855. 





in PRI- 
ully desired. 





N ENGLISH LADY, who has been accustomed to Teaching her 

own Children, is anxious to meet with an engagement to give instruction for three or four 

hours daily, in the usual branches of a good and solid education, inclnding Freach and Music, 
Unexceptionable reference#can be given. Address, J. C., 123 West 22d Street. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I bec to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of a similar character on the i2th of September next, 
in the large bouse. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 


Prospectuses containing tull particulars, references and a letter from H. Pengnet, to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 


A RS. GIBSON will Re-open her Day and Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, at No. 38 Union Square, 4ih Avenue, on Thursday, Sept. i3th. 











[SStITUTIon FOR YOUNG LADIES on Brocklyn Heights, No. 

106 Pierepont St., eor. of Clinton. —-ALFRED GREANLEAF, A M., Principal —The 
next Annual! Se-sion in this School commences on MONDAY, September 10, in charge of the 
same excellent corps of teacbers as during the | Zone Every desirable ficility is here far- 
tiished for aequiriog a th gh and plished education: and no effort or expense will be 
spared in securing a continuance of the generous patronage hitherto enjoyed. For Circulars, &c., 
apply as above. 


N RS. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
= Leng § — (32 and 30 West 15th street, below Fifth avenne) re-opens on Thursday, 
s mber 6th. 

rs. Meare will be at home to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with her, 
from Monday, Sept mber 3d. 




















ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, 2 U.S. M. Steamer PACIFIC, will 
close at this Office on WEDNESDAY, the 5ch day of September, at 101, o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., P U.S M. Steamer GFORGE 
LAW, will close at this Office, on WEDNESDAY, the 5th day of September, at 1 o'clock 
M, ISAAC V. FOWLER, Posuaster. 


ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Bremen, 8 U.8.M, 
Steamer HEH MANN, will close at this office on SATURDAY, the 8:h day of September, 
at 10°4 o’clock, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


P= ACHES, TOMATOES, or any other Fruit, may be preserved 
in a perfectly frerh state re Rt witbouc Sugar or other preservative property, by the 
use of Ludiow’s Patent Self-Sealing Can. This is the only positively self- 
sealing Can made, as all others require Wax, Solder, or Cement. They are acknowledged by 
all who see them, the Neatest, fest, and Most Convenient Can in use. Full directions for Put- 
ting-up Fruits, Vegetables, &c., will accompany the Cans. For Sale Wholesale aud Retail b 
TAYLOR & HODGETTS, No. 60 Beckman Street, cor. of Gold. 


F AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To be had in 1, 3, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 
sent as 


Orders per , 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil, 


© NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Cle man, restored 

to heaith in a few days, after many years of great nervous suffering, is Auxious to make known 
the means of cure. Will send free the prescriptiun used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
No. 59 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 
Two grades. Rich and Dry. An article rarely met within this country. In 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived @ Noshville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 


REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR TAXES. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, ALBANY, MARCH 20, 1855.— 
Notice is hereby given, pursuant to section 76, of title 3, of articie 3, of chapter 13, of the 
first part of the Revised Statntes, as amended by chapter 183 of the laws of 1850, that unless the 
land sold for taxes at the General Tax Sale at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in the month of 
November, 1853, sha'l be redeemed by the Dy en gga into the Treasury of the Siate. on or before 
the TWENTY-FIFTH day of NOVEBER next, after the date hereof, of tie amount for which 
each parcel of said lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate of ten per centum per an- 
nam, from tne date of the sale to the date of the payment, tae lauds so sold and re’ unre- 
deemed, will be conveyed to the purchasers thereof. 
Each publisher of a public Newspaper in this State is hereby requested immediately to publish 
is notice in such Newspaper at least once a week, for six weeks succes-ively, provided he is 
willing to publish the same for the fees ome law (being $3 88), which wii be paid on pre- 
senting the usual affidavit of publication at this office. JAS. M. COOK, Comptroller. 
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Is now a ‘ Household Word’’ n the United States. 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 
ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 

T° BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE “PARK FARM,” CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
and 300 Acres of Rich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about .000 
CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in five bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperred thronghout the estate. I: is the most Erglsh like aud beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebec. and is situate close to the RIVER DETROIT, about 14, mile below 
indsor, where the Western Terminus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway ix. The coun- 
try abounds with GAME, such as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Witd Duck of all sorts, 





Lands of the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are occasionally found on the property itself. 
To a private gentleman, or agriculturist, or breeder of Stock, the ** Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
advantages ; to the speculator it would turn out to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and sold in LOTS FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of land to each as may be deemed 
necessury, évery field upon it teing, as it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The House and Farm Buildings, «the laiter ot which are not in very good repair), are situated 
about the centre of the property. Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6.500, half down and the other 
half to remain on mortgage, at 6 ® cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser, 
It Leased, the Term will not be less or more than 7 years, and the reut will be £125, or $500 00. 
It has cost the Proprietor full £9000 currency, or $36,000. 

ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRONTAGE onthe RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND FEET, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock- 
age, W hartage, and commercial purposes. It is 145 mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Micbigan, where the Te: minus of the Southern Ruilroad is expected to be 
fixed. Terns of payment wiil be easy. 

By the Statute Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part with (by will or 





otherwise) Real Estate there just as British subjects can. 
Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 


oodcock and Snipe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOUTING | 








THE GREAT 


PIANO, MELODHON AWD MUSIO PSTABLISHMENT 
Of BORACE WATERS, Wo. 333 Broadway, New York. 


HE LARGP?ST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, L INSTRU- 
T ments and Musics] Merchancise of all kinds in the United States. 208 pad Ten vide 
ent mavufactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and srbstan- 
tial 6 1 2 ectaves in walnut or rosewood cases, from 3150 to $200, to those of most olegant finish 
up to one thonsand dollars. No house in the Union can comoe’e With the awe in number, 
Me celvbri y of iis instruments, nor in the extremely low prices a* which they are sold. 

HORACE WATERS’ Modern Improved Pianos, with or without Tron Frames, possessing in 
their improvements of over strir g* and of action, a length of reale, power and compass of tone 

ual to tre Grand P.ano united with the | eauty and@urability of structure of the Square Piano. 
They are justly pronounced by the Press and by the fist musical masters to be equul to those of 
any other manufacturer. They are built of the best and most therougb'y seasenéd material and 
@re guaranteed to stand the aciion of every climate. This Honse has the Sole A of T. 
GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Preminm Pianos, with or without the Zolian. HALLETT & 
CUMSTUN, WOUDWARD & BROWN’S, and JACOB CHICKERINGS, and other 


anos. 

Each instromsnt guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money retnrned. 

Second Hand Piavos of all quali:ies at great bargains constantly in store. prices from $30 to $140. 

SOLE AGENUY OF S. D. & W. H. SMITH’S Melodeoos (tuned the equal temperament), 
to which was recevtly avarded the First Premiam at the Natioual Fair, Washington, D. U. 
Prices from $45 to $150. _Doubie bank Melodeons, $200 

HORACE WATERS’S Melodeons. A superior instrument in tone, touch and duratility of 
make. (T: ned equal tho temperament.) “Mrlodeons of ail the sfylex and makes. 

MARTIN'S Guitafs, Brown's Harps, Flutinas, Violins, and musical nstruments of all kinds. 
A large discount to schools, churches and clergymen. The trade supplied on the most liberal 


terms. 

MUSIC.—One of the largest ard beet selected catalogues of mrs'c row published, comprising 
many of the choice and mort popular airs of the day ; smong them are found the universally po- 
pular productions of Thomas Baker. 

Music sent by mail to all parts of the chuntry, post peid. Particular and personal attention 
paid to all orders received by mail. Setiefaction guaranteed in every instance, 








ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manvfacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the bess 
London and Paris Houses, and of firet quality only. 


635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. . 


GEO. ROUTLED CE CO’S PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE WAR IN THE EAstT. 
HE WAR. FROM THE LANDING AT GALLIPOLI TO THE DEATH OF LORD 
RAGLAN. By W. H. Russell, the Times’ Correspondent. One vol., small Svo., cloth. 
Price $1 00. 

“Tox Tiwes’” Speciat Corrrsronpex?.—Every one bas read the b:illiat letters of Mr. 
William Howard Russell, the Speeial Corr spondent cf the Times in the Crimea ; and, without 
doubt, every one will be pleased to heer that the entire series bas been placed in the hax ds of 
Messrs. Routledge & Co.. for diate publicati This remarkable ‘bronicle of the War— 
from the time of the British Army leaving Southampton to the very 'a’est ev. nts—is of import- 
ant interest in every point of view, no less from ba-ing first called the attention of the Eng'ish 
pation to the state and management of the army generally, and produced there great and entire 
changes in i:l-orgenization, wh'ch contributed so greatly to its subsequent *vecesses, than from 
its enthralling » traction as a powerfully-writien, intense, and graphic description of the terrible 
drama now being played in the Crimea. 

PIOTURES “F THE BATTLE-FIELDS Bythe “ Roving Englishmen.’”’ With Numerous 
Tliinstrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

WAR; OR, VOICES FROM THE RANKS. A Collection of Letters from Private 
Soldiers in thé Crimea to their Friends at Home. Price 25 cents 
OUR HEROES OF THE CRIMEA. Being Biographical Sketehes of the Officers. Price, 


cents. 
THE CRIMEA, WITH A VISIT TO ODESSA. By C. W. Koch, author of**The History 


of E 7? Price 25 cents. 

SPRACER’S (CAPTAIN) TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND THE BLACK SRA. With Large 
Map. Illustrations. and Four Portraits in Oil Colours. Crown 8¥0., elet Priee 

TH FALL OF THE CRIMEA. By Captain Spencer, author of *‘ Tarkey, Russia, the 
Black Sea, and Circassia’? Wth Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth. Priee $1 25. 

GREGORY’S MILITARY MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR. Price 25 cents. 

GREGORY’S NAVAL MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE SALTIC, BLACK 
and Caspian Seas. Price 25 cents. 

MAP OF RUSSIA, TURKEY AND THE BALTIC. Price 25 cents. 


18 BEEKMAN STREBT. E. BALDWIN, Agent. 


TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT 


The Great Book of the Year!! 

From the Editors of the Philadelphia Post :—*‘* We think we may safely pronounce this to be 
the most thorough and valuable work on the Empire of Kussia that bas yet appeared in the 
English language.’’ 

From the Editor of the American Philadelphia Courier :—" Traly a valuable Work—the great 
Book of the day.” 

Send for one copy and try it among your friends. 
WORK FOR ALL, AND WORK THAT PAYS. 








omy 


In selling, in every Connty in the United States and throughout the British North American ‘ 


Provinees—our new work on the ** RUSSIAN EMPIRE,”’ and other popular FICTO- 
RIAL BOOKS. Terms, Catalogues. and «‘anvassing Circnlars, forwarded free of postage, om 
address:ng, ROBERT SEARS, Pubtisher, 181 Wiliam St., New York. 

SEND FOR ONE COPY. Single eopies of the Work on ‘‘ RUSSIA,” (the most legant and 
usefal Volume of the Year) carefully enveloped in s'’out paper. and forwar at our risk and 
expense to any Post-Office, on the roosts of the Retail Price, Three Dollars. 
is necessary tu secnre the most beautiful and perfect copies. 

PERSONS WISHING TO ACF AS AGENTS and do a safe business, can send for a speci- 
men volume aud a wei! bound subser'ption Book, (price of both $3 25, rent free of postege,) and 
obtain from one to two hundred subscribers, to be delivered at a certain time to be agreed on, 
say in thirty or forty days from the time of signing. Address as above. BR. 8.> 


DR. DCRAN’S NEW WORE. 

a PUBLISHED THIS DAY 

H¢2ts &NP MEN. By Dr. Doran, author of “Table Traits,’ Se. #t.~ Wid. Cloth. 
Price, $1 @. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

BODENHAMER ON THE PILES. Practical Observations on some of the diseases of the 
Recium, Anus, and Centinuous Textures ; giving their nature, seat, causes, s..: eonse- 
qnentes and prevention, especially addressed to non-medical readers. By W. Bodeubamer, 

.D. Second edition with plates, &c. In one vol., 8vo. Cloth, $200. 

OLIATTA, and other Poems. by Howard H. Caldwell. 12mo., cloth, $1 00. 

William Henry Herbert. 

THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The Times of the Revolutions of 1642 and 1683, 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, second edition. $1 25. 

THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND FRANCE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $! 25. 

THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANCE; from the Crasaders to the Mareschals of Louis XIV, 


1 vol.. 12me., cloth, $1 25. 
WYVIL ; an Historical Romance of 1651. New and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 


MARMADUKE 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
J. V. Huntington. 
1 vol., 12mo., second edtion, $1 25. 
A new and completely altered edition. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2 00. 
Lee’s Tales of Labour. 
: or, Life at a"Trade. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, seeond edition, $1. 
MERRIMACK ; or, Life at the . 12mo., cloth, $1 00. 
SUMMERFIELD ; or, Lifeous Farm. 1i2mo., cloth, $1 00. 
Alice Carey. ‘ 


CLOVERNOOK; or, Recollections of our Home in the West. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, seventh 
edition, $1 00. 


CLOVERNOOK ; SECOND SERIES OF ; or, Recollections of our Neighbourhood in the 
Wes:. 12mo., cloth, $1 00. 
HAGAR ; a Story of To-day. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, second edition, $1 00. 
Caroline Chesebro’. 
PREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT ; a Panorama of Romance. 12mo., second edition. $1 25. 
ISA ; a Pilgrimage. 1 vol.. 12mo., cloty, second edition. $1 00. 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT; a Theme for the Time. 1 vol., 12mo., eloth, second edi- 


ie. J. S. REDFIELD, 36 Beekman Street. 
THREE SUPERIOR NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
BUNCE & BROTHER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


I. 
THEL ; OR, THE DOUBLE ERROR. By Manrice James. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 
Jurt Ready.) 
? A, ann conaiinaie beautiful story we do not remember to have read. 
reminds us of the author of * Olive.’ ’’ 


* A narrative of much beauty and pawer.’’—Boston Chronicle, 





THE FORREST. 
ALBAN. 


THER MASTER-BUILDER 





In many respects it 


IL. 
BLANCHE DEARWOOD. A New Romance of American Life. 12mo., eloth, $100; 
er, 75 cents. 
PR There is a great simplicity, truthfalness, and vigour of thought in this charming tale.”’— 
New York Herald. 


“* The best American novel of the season.”"—WN. F. Daily Times. 


III. 
NEW HOPE; OR, THE RESCUE. A Tale of the Great Kanawba. 


12mo., cloth, $1 00 ; 
paper, 75 cents. : 
‘R briiliant and vivid picture of life in Western Virginia, vigorous in its conception, graphie 
and spi:ited in its deseriptious and incidenis, and exceedingly entertaining as a story. 
BUNCE & BROTHER, 126 Nasseu Steet, New York. 
Copies of the above works mailed, frse of postage, upon receipt of the price. 











J vst. PUBLISHED.—The “ Riverdale Schottisch,” by, Julius 

Metz, rRics TWENTY-FIVE CENTS —We consider this the prettiest schottishe «6 

have published for a long time. Music teachers by calling, or sending their cards, will receive 

a copy gratis. Cards from the country must be accompunied with th:es cents to pay the postage. 
COUK & BRO, Music Dealers, No, 343 Broadway. 


PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 
Ps gy | A be pag Boas Ls = 4 oe BOOK. By F. W. Shelton 
author of ** Rector of St. Bardolph,’’ &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 

The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral whieh 
adorns every page, render his books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. In tois volume there 
are some scenes of remarkably pathetic and powerful interest.—New-Youk Observer. 

The best work that has ever proceeded from his pen. ° ® We bazard 
nothing in predicting for it an extensive sale. —Knickerbocker Magazine. " - 

Mr. Shelton invests his thoughts with the pecularly graceful and lucid style. 

These sketches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and 
gance.—Courir and Enqutrer. 











* 
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A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 


touch the heart.—Boston Olive Branch. 
The shetghen ‘are all characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. The lengest sketeh 
is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,”’ which is literally steeped in delicious humeur ; cther are repiete with 
athos as exquisite as it is ra.e. Altogether the book is a delighiful one.— nm Yankee 
lade. 
The reader who goes through this vo'ume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. ¥. Commercial. 
Written with great deul of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 
style —T7’ Times. 
The ete full of interest—the eketches are taken from life—truthful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted. — (Cleveland Leader. aA 
Tu its genuine humonr, its exquisite perception of natural bean'y, and its aromatic richness of 
s}yle—it is immeasurably superior to similar productions. —New- Fork Tribune 


Mr. Shelton is one Of the most natural, agieeable acd companionable of our living prose 
writers. He! as akeen sense of the ridiculous, a large fand of quiet hamour, a genuine and ori- 
ginul style, great skill in exhibiting, witkour erowding, the details of a scene or u life picture, a 
stroag feeling tor the beautiful, and an intuitive power in finding the best and most truihfu! por- 
tions of a book or anevent. These ae the lead ng features of a book whose only fault—a rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmedic writing—is that it is tar too brief.—N. ¥. Daily 
Times 


His sketches are a'l full of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.- 


New-York Churchmaa, 
Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. l2mo. $1. 
UP THE RIVER. 1 vol. illustrated 1 25. 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. 1 vol. 88c. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER No. 145 Nassan-st.. N. ¥ 
These books will be sent by mail postage paid—for the prices appended—remitted to Publiah 
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A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
D. APPLETON & OOo. 200 2 & 348 BROADWAY, 


Visir TO THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL—By Richard ©. McCormick, Jr., of 
A ere Tr cl, Itmo., with spirited and besutiful —Price$l. 


List of Mlustrations, 

Panoramte View of tne Beat of War in the Kat 
yy EY ey 

Road from Baiaklava to Kadukoi 
Panoramic View of the Position of the Armies. 
Head Quarters of Lord Raglan. 
Sentinel of the Zouaves. 
Zouaves. 
ee Se eet should have a wide ick is 
well known as a careful and grapb = and as he is ol he that has returned 
from a visit to the world-renowned cam he Besides giving» inns 
com ote long Tejourn in the Gump of th of the Allien, il particulars of Sakae hospitals at 

a n ar a 
apd a i dever in detail, A” he unparaleled 
ings an¢ mismanagement in ‘ee English | portrayed in vivid sty 


COLLINS’ MAPS OF THE aan. 
D. A. & CO., Have just Imported 
A FRESH SUPPLY OF THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE MAPS. 
Price, 25 Cents each. 
Harbours of the Black Sea. 


its Fertifications, Railroads and Telegraphs. 
‘Bea, with its Fortifications. 


ata 
i) g 


Sea of Axoff. 

Russia and _,. showing the Baltic, Black and Mediterranean Seas. 

GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR,—17TH EDITION. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 346 and 348 Broadway, 
HAVE NOW READY 
THE HEBREW GRAMMAR OF GESENIUS.—Travslated anew anew from Dr. Rediew's | ae 
German Edition.—By T. J. Conant, Professor of Hebrew, 4c.. in Rochester Theological 

minary. orig td fe, ae Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared for 


Dr. Rodiger’s manuscript revision, with bis numerous 
corrections and additions, furnixhed for the American work in advance of ‘the German publica- 
care 5 distinguished 


tion ; and 2S Se Ge sd & Segteeemay ie So ee 
own manner 
The ts made directly tbe sheets furniahed Dr. Rodiger, and for the most 
part has been re-w,itten. The Grammatical ‘econstrueted, with the im- 


ay LF - D - --Y The 
Garena sent Se ea not andi 


vee voy ty omy eum 
a explanations to learner stud language. 
aay Sy pL a -— - t from the band of one of the first 


ae rks forms a complete apparatus for 
No pains have been spared to secure perfect accuracy in the printing of the work. 





BROWN, co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
OI be Undersigned ndersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the shave A Artists atthe World’s Fair 
has constantly en hand a and well assorted S of Rods, A Artideial 
t, Trout Plies. dc., die., every variety, which be ie able to supply on the 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


Stock, before making 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new ntine 8 nner, acknowledged by experienced Fisber- 
men to be the best Bait for ever inven 


NEW IRON SHOT TOWER. 
lw 1s BAPiney TAKING THE PLACE OF mass. IN THIS CITY AS A BUILD. 
a - or and the better class of ware! 








, made of 
iron, a my ron Shot Tower fs pew F erected, in Centre street, 
fr damen Meu ‘rntch so be over 20 fot igh, and culated to make 8,000 tons 
of shot to be finished in seventy- -five days oe en "when it 
loam gg Ao, cane like dimensions could not be constructed in less than four- 
teen or fifteen months. The receiving orders for shot, Goliversbie in Bey. 


are 
tember, at 6% cenis per Ib., cash, for Drop 





cheer and exbilirate, while, ‘as a beverage, t their eff ote ok sod beak 
cial. Professor "Brands, tn eng uestionable authority, states this wine og ics the a 
a whe ene easily excited and in whom the stronger wines generally pro 
The subseriber h: imported from first hands a la: and well selected stock of 
oN ah PR Tg Dig eb 
tte in 
be bad in pint bottles, as well as in casks, en me 0 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 

[* CASES OF Le yn apy end copene ie Goes which that complaint gives rise, it is an 

Frees i ‘Compound x Ex t Sf Cubebs and Copabia has become very 

t’s Effervescent Seltzer A portent .— 1a a eee iecsteeaseiin, 

stomach, heart- costiveness, variably preved a medicine of utility, 
eee eeeieild, whsieralo ea setall DS OHM a TARBANT 


:, mo ib Grosrwich Bt Cor. rot Warne 
oa Brenda, Clements Glomenta b Bloodgood, inane L. T, Leeed by Dopey, Jobe Hien. D Draggists, 








) Vy —— = $A BISCATINE..—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 


and for sale wholesale and retail, bd 
LLUC & £0. Apothecaries, 
DESS Broad , and 250 Fourth Avenne, 


OOD _MEDICIN -—It is estimated that -AYER’S PECTORAL 
G and CATHA Ric Fa ii LS have done more to promote the public health 
any 7 oes one cna. vate re eo 0p ne quesinn that the Cherry ectral bag by ia thoanind 0 
thousand cures 0) s, Asthma, Croup, I vi u 
deced the proportion of deathe from connanptve disease in this his country." The’ Purging are ea geod 
s the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Ever needs 
the blood frem its — Purge the poms, | Liver te | the whole visceral tem irom ob 
pomp & out the diseases which fasten Go tt to work its decay. 
= should die on ly ofoldage. Take antidotes —— ‘ust it from the « SB -4 tomy 4 4 it is 
et too strong to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do thrust out iisenee, not only while it is weak bot when it 
has taken a rene hold. d the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
pent dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheomatism, Howsalgte, Dyspepsia, In- 
Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, G Gout, and many dangerous bat. still 
threat ailments. as vipotee co on the face Nervous Seer Loss of f Agee. 
tite, I ities, Dizziness in the Le, Colds, s Pevers, Dysenter, and every variety of 
complaiats for which a Purgative Remed is required — hese are no random statements, but are 
be without there Price 35 sd °C bene ier 0. ow 
never ithout — cents x. es 
by Dr. J. 0, AYER, Fractal Chemlat “Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Draggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 
Few are aware how frequently Publishers are uptind to insert among their advertisements 
statements which they can Jrny sanction or belie 
A pleasant exception to disagreeable pA ~agy are the advertisements of Dr. J_C. Azees 
Cherry Pectoral and Ya. wi Fone ploy = Ae hng Ngee We have published for him be- 
fore, and always with the potens wee ce wine at ee eS ik aan 
lead the pu’ tor we bave had indlsputad ble proof that his w are strictly true, with aban- 
that his medicines will do all they promise, ay nd all tbat can be reasonably 
any medicine. His Cherry Pectoral is too well known in this community to pow: 
a eee eee not iaferior to Pecto 
— Providence Mirror 


Lt WY: PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this eonaae it is for 
Pp": to none, and highly necessary to thousands of to repel ih epuen mfr 
= A. Rese So eemmer by comtyvine THE BLOCD. For this purpose ear nd most 
ever discovered is Dr. MoCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, ; rot a delight. 
Siena Syrup, made from the a. of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
Ppt te ey F ~~ fine loaf sugar, 
one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
ipien 0 an s senanoruewine, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas(0ed by any- 
ever discovered. 
Dr McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botsles has cured the worst cases has on sonore. Savewus, sad - 
perfectly cured by it. For cers, CHRON} 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial com ate, and al the most — ty --L----4 from the impuri- 
at by any preparation ever introduced. 
CUSHMAN & CO. 
Proprietors, No. is Fulton street, New York. 


N.B.—One Genen etttce will bo om A ~~ free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mai . 


TE. GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE .—ME 
vered in one a remedy 














dant reason to 








KENNEDY ties isco’ of our pl = my | may 
that Sy EVERY kK oF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe sen TS 
ple. 4-18 ad A. handred cases , and never failed im two case, (both 
> teases He has now in his possession over two wo bandred cates ofite 9 value, all 


within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 
One to three il worst kind treme on the face, 
Two or three will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach, 
Three to five bottles will care the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes 
Two bottles will cure pay ofthe ears and blotches among the hair, 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ranning ulcers. 
One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
py nde? =e t bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
s always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 


wn 

inane looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, wing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet it sa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostert. There are 
no ifs nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, cating some cases but not rs. A, fe | ad athou- 
sand bottles oft in the vicinity of Boston. I Know the effects of it bas already 

f the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 1 geve Tito chien ~ year old : 
eid people of sixty. I have seen poor. puny: he A | peed children, whose flesh was soft 
restored to a pe ome state. Seer | ae one heat 

To who are subject to a sic headache, one bottle will always cure &, Bove one 
fef in catarrh and dizziness. Soe who have taken it have been costive for years, and 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any —_ 
pm am pe of the Genetions of ao it will canse = eae feelin 





in fine or condition for present 
THOMAS MeMULL , Beaver ver street, NY. 


ARMS FOR SALE Cc ADA.- 
F ves > IN CAN A.-A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, 0. W. 


ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 
L atyntion f eonatinene ‘ 
vot gualty saraly met wich moet Wins, Sn. to the following articles, which are 
EXTRA CHOICE O PORT WL E, bottled in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 


one dozen, $12 
PIMP ERTAL DOW'S AIvit GO DRY SHERRY, $10 per case, 








DUFF GORDON GOLD SHERRY, $12 per case. 

These articles are Papen ety trice. 

BEAUJOLATR, in ¢ im 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
wera GAS Shar nna cada 

Cc Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 O in east 
ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 3 of 9 and 18 galions, at 85 cents per gallon 
in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians all 
that this is the best os summer drink known. I am the only person in America who can re- 
ive beer direct from tne Brewery. 
No. 7 William Street, New York. 


8, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys d mo tat Tool four days to a There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when t feeling = goss, you itt fool yourself like # new person. I heard 
some of the most of it ~ pecan ptn ee — 








No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best y enough of it. 
ot, Nox Manufactured b 7, DONALD RENN Dy Tae Warren ioset, Rewtery, 
ty 3 TS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; o.. w. —_ Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsbarg Scott & Simson, Chicago; 4 B. 5 Lyman & brother To- 
ronto ; John Bir ks Montreal ; John’ Wright & Co., 115 Oharter Street, ‘New Orleans. 
HO. ye ay VER AND AGUE CU cee Ge Proves ion and Cure of 
INTERM one ot Oey bee FEVE EVER and AGUE, CHILLS and 
FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, NIGHT SWEATS. and all other forms of 
disease which have a common oriek in +3 Malaria or Miasma, 


or 
This Mo NATURAL ANTI E which will entirely protect an: 
in the ues i... ~ F or frampy localities, = any Ague or Bilious 
jury from aly inhaling Malaria or M 
It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
an to twenty Sp so that they never even have another chill, vy continuing its use eccorai 
todirections. tat once begins to recover appetite and strength, and conti: ues un 
rmanent ott cal cure is effec 
ne or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Direction printed 
in German, French and Sp » accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar, Liveons 2 atoeente 
made to the trade. JAS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Provi RL 
Evipence or Sarety.—New York, June 11, 1855.—I have made a chemical pane BRS of 
** Rhodes’ Fever aud Ague Cure,’’ or “* Antidote to Malaria,’”? and bave tested it for Arsenic 
— oom s and anaihen but have not found a particle of fae in it, nor have I found 


resident or traveller even 
whatever, orany in- 





this 
REVOORT HOUSE .—This e tH l - 
B 00 clegan Bouse, located on Lay FE Ave= 
out any change of its Conunfal furniture or the style of keeping which has been so a approved 
of by contains ts for tamilies or le gentlemen, a paperer to Ghese tang | ene F 


or sing’ 
of the is 1 
os TeEBERT ( OLARK, Proprietor. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
oon Ne | AND BOTTLES AS poconenseD BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
inent Chemists of the = ™ 


, a8 well asthe 
Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, ole 2 hanes for s u. 8. 
illiam Street, New York. 








MBSSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


Biot ferrens OF Wittigm Stre ise Yollowlng Onin? issue Foreign 

















Carlsruhe, Rome, 
Calcutta, Madrid, ] 4 
Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Dresden, Mite, 5 8t 2 eg 
, . 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sean, 
Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Genoa, Mulbeuse, Stettin, 
Geneva, Madras, iS) Shanghel, 
Gibraltar, Mal 
Hamburg, Manilla, syne. N. 8. W. 
Ha Melbourne, Aus, Toulon, 
— Naples, Trieste, 
Nice, Venice 

Kandy, Ge Sin, Sporte, Vevey, 
1 D eron, Vienna, 
London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
may Pau, Warsaw, 
1 Palermo, Zurich, 

ror INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL 
oad encas at RATION OF LONDON ae 
—— Calcutta, 
. 
Hong | 7 Madras, 


OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANE OF NEW SOUTH WAL. 
ro) A ES OF LONDON. 

























Maitland Newcastle. ... eoereccoccs .-Hunter River. 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ... eeessoe os eee ° 
a oe Victoria Branches : anun Dip 
EE 
|. — Bendigo. 
Ovens Agency. SOMO HEHEHE E OOH HE EEE TEETH EEE SHEED EEO 
pha N MUNROE Los» Ame Bankers, No. 5 Rue Ag tit | 
RS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CULAR 
OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Bootie . 
Smyros 
St. Peters! x 
—, 
— 
= a 
« 
Gioralece, Wiesbaden, 
Hambourg, Zurich, 








Havre, iga, 
onan Bee York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 


T 





NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. peademmee ~~ as hen the tage, cheapest, and most complete as- 
RAL AND oRticurtunat, 
AGRICULTU REDS, IN Tie U L ITED BEATERS’ FIELD AND GARDEN 


QUANO—with te Government brand 
L6 yt} of eon Dest 4 ene <4 = teg—end not damped to make it 


ALLEN, ay 189 and 191 Water Street. 


would prove injurious to the const! 
James K. 4 M. D., Chemist. 
Evipence or Merit. Prenat Union Co,, Pa., May 2, 1865.—Mr. J. A. Rhodes—Dear 
Sir : The bex of medicine you sent me was duly receiv ed on “ne llth of Agril. t have sold about 
one halt aa and so far the people who have used it are satisfied that it has cured them. It bas 
stepped the Ague in every one who bas used it, and six of the cases were of long stand- 
ine sister, who bas t had it for five or six years back, and could never get ‘cure 673 except 
ay and that only as long as she would take it, isnow, I think, entirely our re- 


INLEY. 

™Cavtion to Acuvue Surrerers.—Take no more Arsenic, Toni ~aeemy Quinine Febri'uges, 
Strychnine, or Anti-Periodics of any kind. The well known in ae 2 peteene 
Ppt them to be the offspring either of false medical principles or 


harmless, is RHODES? merouary an AN D AGUE 


GENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER 600... and C. H. RING. Montreal, 8. J. I 
MAN ACO, and JOHN GARDNER. Quebec, G. G. ARDOUIN. Hamilton, T: BICKLE 
&SON. Picton, A. ELLIOTT, and J. D. B. FRASER, and by Dealers generally. 


a in existence that is both sure and 





HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC Boers CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
— a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an See exis- 
Ss nits uae utc ie, wis pein eter alee by ay ker Sane ne 
« e’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by an er artic 
on “‘ conquering and to conquer.’’ Thre is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured aby, this ye reparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays thi = ged bead ofhair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Feat Britai 4 commands an extensive oate throughout Europe. 

BOGLE'S "RLETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of appli , and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. ‘In oon, the inventor asserts, 

or ae (—-4 who bas carefully used mY = t, in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
ms It is now universally ed in London and Paris. 
OGLE'S AMOLIENT SHAVING b MPOUN D renders that usually unpleasant operation 


(>) luxury. 
BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYSHRRTA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible e time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 


the comp) 
t wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & - SANDS New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL Charleston ; 'S. 8 HANCE, 
J. Gat & & CO., New Orleans. In ot LYMAN & CO., Montreal ; 


MUSSON.' end a “BOW is MORTON, £60. Haliiex, NS oro mi z “HAMILT we ‘ aN: 
ton; ax, . In agian 
Crown 8 mare, and King At, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 


ket Street, tp Fisibar ; and ind of Agents throughout the World. 


NOTICE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE TABI AMEST 
of the United Kingdom tor cbangin the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIF 
Ean ape ety, — Y,’’ having on fe 2od July instant received the Royal caveat, the Ag 
iness of this pany will henceforth be be conduc under its new name, “* pe | INTERNA- 
TIONAL Live. ASSURANCE SOCIETY.’ JAMES B. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent Bish 'N. A. Colonies. 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
Beni OF a ek we IN LONDON. 


M.1., Chairman. 
A. Campbell Barclay = ng Son obn tlio, 3 M nD. F.RB. John Moss, Esq. 
Charles Bennett, Es Thomas Col rattan, Esq., ‘homas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel King Chureh, ” Esq., —! JH ~~9 on, ea. ™ Clement Tabor, Esq , 
Joseph T nee Esq me 
Manager, J. Leander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, if Wh 
John Radford “Young. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


, F.RS.; Professor 





R Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal... .....eessee oes one Hart, Henry Jed: taapeahe 
. A. ton. an, ear 
Halifax, N. 8, Jan. G aA Ce a ag Oe Pryce. c. nm, - 
St. John, N. B..... wef e.P. A 4 w. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
ay, How 3 ima gga 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, { 1,,W, Hoyles, Hem ae ee 
N. Stabb, Agent, 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
D. D. MACKENZI€ Accountant and Cashier 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL. 

Agents and Medical Examiners bave been appointed throvghout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, end Newfoundland, 4 om the former of whom Pamphbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtaine 

The advantages —~ 7A db the. “ ‘International ”” are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestiy re e jon of them. 








September 1 
DBLLve’s # SLTEIR.OF, SALIBAN A 2 wine a of great 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF oan 
635 Broadway, and 





—- 





250 Fourth Avenue, 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW Jie | Bosses TO Livesrere. 














Chief Cabin Passage... ..+ «++ seeeeee fn PaSOAge.. . 6.66. cee cee oe ED 
FROM BOSTON TO pata 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ...-.++ +++ +++ +. S110 Cabin Passage... .....eecccee cee MOB 
“BE The sbipe from Boston call at Halifax. 
Ec. 10. cosas ccansneneael Braue. | Eurepa, .. poy 
Asia, . noc cccceceeterere' Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,. 
Africa, .......++++ Capt. HaRRison. —, -“Dterr > 
MPa ni cry car wright mast 
From 
America... ....++ +++ | Wednesd 
Canada... .. 2002000: | eile ia apg abe 
SE. 05.54.0000: COCEEEEEIDS Gos S000 0 008 Wednesd 
ro “Rear rere W ednesd oe s 
Conada... ....0+-+++° intend dope one Wedneséa)...-. ceseecoee. Oct'r, 24th 
EE"... coc 6400 UES De ¥665 e008 . . Wednesday, ..... 0. 7th “* 
BED. cocccce coc ccee -Boston,.. ......+... Wednesday... ... Qist ** 





a There will be = steamships of this Line trom New York, unti! further notice. 69 
secured un —{ ~~ + 


The conor of these ships will not ‘be for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J 


be accountable 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills ot Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


NARD, 
For freight er passage, apply to zB. on ie 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


O cec ce crccce ccc cecessecessececs coco ume ¥ 






se cesceccecececseces oe slMpt, 


The ADRIATIO ......-+sccccsceseee ecccceccccececs 











. JT 





freight or 

"D erCOLIANS & 0 CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 5 

STEPHEN KINNARD & Go., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
MONROE & Rue Notre Dame Vv 


J. CO., % des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these not be accountable for silver, specie, jewelry. pre. 
elous stones or bills of lading are signed , and the thereof expressed 





NEW YORE & HAVRE U. 8S. STEAMERS 
Wt LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
Passengers, both going and returning : 


Hye Gegmer £BAS9.. rae el 
UN Leow?" ¢ ee ..- Capt. R. Apams, 


” * FULTON,. 










— 
-— 


EERZ-nowo 


ATABO... wecccssnceccocess 
Fulton, .....6. sees cere ee+-Decemb’r 15 
The Steamers “ARAGO and FULTON, bu built expressly for this carvio, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
then, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 


Price of Passa em Fig A Uy, Ist Cabin, $130; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: Ist Ca- 
a rap 
or other Mail matter ex ming whet is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on beard of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place ae received, 
The owners of these Ships will not be wee 4 gold, eee, bullion, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of MoRTIvER 
ressed therein. ze i 


fvinaston, yr th ale therot « 
gen way. 
» Southampton. 





ORosk 
W. ISEL 
Wael, Bs WELLS & CO., Paris. 
NEW YO SOUTHAMPTON 
UNIT ) Oraees MAIL STEAMERS. 
IPS COMPOSING THIS LINE 4RB THE 
WASHINGTON. ........-Oapt. E. Onvenéy. | HERMAN Recvemeccce sce ONGOR. Higgins. 


These steamers at both 
stop at Southampton, Tye | 
































From New York. Sve Bremen, 
Hermann .... 1.5 ses cee eeee Jan. 27... ...... Feb. 
W , Fen, | hiedoadeds | 
Hermann. .... ese March %4..........April 20 
Washington . ......ccccees ce ee 18 
Hermann... 1 J 15 
13 
Hermann. . Io 
7 
Hermann. . ; 
Hermapn 30 
2% 
- FROM soorairron TO NEW YORK. | ‘ 
ermann ........ Wednesday, Feb. ermann ........ Wednesday . 
Washington... ... y, March 28 Washington... ... Weanesday, Bent. 74 
Hermann..... ... Wednesday, April 25) Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oot, 10 
Washington... ... Wednesday, May 23 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Ney, 7 
Hermann ..... ++. Wednesday, June lermann .. Wednesday, wa 
—_—— gee cee ‘July 18| Washington . vil. Wednesday, Jan, 2, 1886. 
uthampton both going an a , they offer to passengers to Len-. 
don and Havre advan over any other route in by hamany Ly of time and money. 
Price of from New York st cabin, main saloon, $130 firs) 


cain, lowes | $110; ayant ety | 
All and rei beigned pass through the Post Office, 


No Bills of ~ - he Po 4 dt ys — 
An os to each 5 
For retght or pasonge wp C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York. 


$e HEINEKEN & CO., 
GROBKEY & OO — 
wm. ISELIN, Havre. 


TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETs. 





Roce Lieut. (new) Kossura, ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new) 
ALBION. (new) HELo1s =a Foster. UREN OF CLIPPERS ( 
Driver (new) ComPromise. Gate ity or BROOKLYN, ( 


NortTHamprTon. (new) UNDERWRITER, Passapeaneswe. Empire 


Wituiam Tapscott. A. Z. Hoveurton. Baspameuness. 
ARCTIC. EMERALD IsLe. (new) CONTINENT. CuaRues Buck. 
PROGRESS. CamBria. (new) Consut. Forest King. 
Sr. Louis. DREADNOUGET (new) New HamPsuiRe. Ricuarp Morsg. 
CHIMBORAZO. CoOOSAWATTEE. (new) West Point. GLance. 
ROBENA. BenJaMIN ADAMS, Racer. CENTURION, 
CONSTELLATION, . Z. ADRIATIC. 

The “X’’ Line of London Packets. 


AMAZON. (new) SouTHamprTon. NonTHUMBERLAND. 
Ocean QuEEN, Henprick Hupson, PALESTINE. (new) 
DEVONSHIRE. MarGaret Evans. AMERICAN GLE. 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRA 
MANY. Payable in all the p: ne Towns without discount or charges. —_ 
TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St.. New Yor’ 
to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO.. &t. George's Buildings, Liverpool. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
eS a Pa vtatpe ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on 








» ation Fork. 
f QDUASY 6 occ ccccccces ccescccess 16th February, 
| IR a Ist May...... stseceeeececeececeeced 16th June, 
lst ber 16th October, 
ST.NICOLAS, 4 — 16th March, 
Bragdon, master. une... 16th July, 
lst October, 16th November, 
MERCURY, ist March... 16th April. 
r ehedter. Ist July...... ° 16th August." 
rench, lst Ni steececcecececeocesees( 16th December, 
WILLIAM TLL, i se: Peete tee te eeetetessesese im Mag. 
Prey class New Yor vessels, "provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience trade. pries. 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. =a the 
sent to the subscribers be forwarded tree from any those actually 


B 
O10 d BiRor Ey ap 


PACIFIO AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
ProysaR L LIB OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THR 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, AND 1 
SAILING MONT OAR? TOWN. 


ij 





Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin a oul 
The following Ships are at present in 1 yy; ee Cabin, $128. 


EDWARD...........- Capt. Corsy. FLYING ARSB. 
ALBERT RANKLIN, Capt. Lone. NIM nop UP: : i. bot 
NIGHTINGALE...... Capt. Mauer. WINDW ait, “Gent. B. Guree 
GERTRUD sk Purney.| TROPIC, . reso Ge TR. Suitu, 

+3 BAD GORE 66 Fe 0i0 55. bebe eee ieee) , Oapt. Hare. 


All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided wi 
and safety. The success that has attende the Pioneer L toe fey inacemmary to tnvare —" 
— or Four Thousand Passengers but pF deaths bave occurr Pp 
forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, an 


A Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 























R. W. CAMERON, 
Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 
Wu. YouNG, Ww. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 


OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





EEE 








